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Art. I. Biographia Britannica: or the Lives of the moft eminent 
Perfons who have flourifhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the earlieft Ages to the prefent Times; collected from the beit 
Authorities, printed and manufcript, and digefted in the Manner 
of Mr. Bavle’s Hiftorical and Critical Dictionary. The Second 
Edition, with Correétions, Enlargements, and the Addition of 
New Lives. By Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S. A. with 
the Affiltance of the Rev. Jofeph Towers, LL. D. and other 
Gentlemen. Volume the Third. Folio. 11. 11s. 6d. in Sheets. 
Bathurit, &c. 1784. 


HIS interefting publication has engaged fo much attention, 
that the Public have waited with fome impatience for the 
appearance of the third volume. ‘The Editor, however, fully 
exculpates himfelf from any charge of unneceflary delay, by in- 
forming his readers, that, befide feveral perfonal circumftances, 
which, if related, would probably be judged of confiderable mo- 
ment, he has to plead, that nearly one half of the volume now 
publifhed confifts of frefh matter, by far the greater part of 
which, as well as the revifion and correction of the whole work, 
has been executed by his own hand; and farther, that he has 
upon him the charge of the epiftolary correfpondence, and per- 
fonal applications, neceflary to the completion of the defign. 
The additions to this volume are no lefs valuable in quality, 
than they are extenfive in quantity. From the great variety of 
Curious information which they contain, it is our part to fcleéct 
a few articles, which may at once ferve to fhew the induftry 
and judgment with which the Editor profecutes his labours, and 
to alford entertainment to our Readers. 
_ We fhall begin our extracts with the life of a writer of great 
induftry, and confiderable ability, the principal author of the 
firft edition of the Biographia Britannica,—Dr. John Campbell. 
Vor. LXXI, R © Campbell 
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‘ Campbell (John), an eminent hiftorical, biographical, and po. 
litical writer of the prefent century, was a native of that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, and born in the city of Edinburgh, 
on the 8th of March, 1707-8. His father was Robert Campbell of 
Glenlyou, Efg; and Captain of Horfg in a regiment commanded by 
the then Earl of Hyndford; and his mother, Elizabeth, was the 
daughter of Smith, Efq; of Windior, in Berkthire [4]. Our 
author was their fourth fon; and, at the age of five years, he was 
brought by Mrs. Campbell to Windfor, from Scotland, which coun- 
try he never faw afterwards. Jt was at Windfor that he is fuppofed 
to have received the firft principles of his education, under the di. 
reClion and patronage of his uncle, Smith, Efg; of that place. 
| At a proper age, he was placed out as a clerk to an attorney, being 
’ intended for the law ; but whether it was that his genius could not 
be confined tu that dry ftudy, or to whatever caufes befides it might 
be owing, it is certain that he did not purfue the line of his original 
defignation: neither did he engage in any other particular profef- 
fion, unlefs that of an author fhould be confidered in this light.. One 
thing we are fure of, that he did not fpend his time in idlenefs and 
difipation, but in fuch a clofe application to the acquifition of know- 
ledge of various kinds, as foon enabled him to appear with great 
advantage in the literary world. What fmaller pieces might be 
written by Mr. Campbell, in the early part of his life, we are not 
capable of afcertaining ; but we know that, in 1736, before he had \p 
completed his thirtieth year, he gave to the Public, in two volumes 
folio, ‘‘ The Military Hiftory of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough ; comprehending the Hiftory of both thofe illuftrious 
yerfons, to the time of their deceafe.”? This performance was en- 
riched with maps, plans, and cuts, by the beft hands, and particu- 
larly by the ingenious Claude du Bofc. The reputation hence ac- 
quired by our author, occafioned him foon after to be folicfked to 
take a part in the ‘* Ancient Univerfal Hiitory,” a work of great me- 
rit, as wel] as magnitude, though drawn up with fomething of that {| 
inequality which is almoft unavoidable, when a number of perfons 
are engagec in carrying on the fame undertaking. This Hiflory was 
publithe at firit, we believe, periodically; and five volumes of it, 
in folio, were completed in 1740, ‘The fixth volume was finifhed in 
1742, and the feventh in 1744. A fecond edition of it, in octavo, 
began to be publifhed in 1747, and was carried on monthly, with 
im (7A Oy, uncommon fuccefs, till the whole was concluded in twenty volumes: 
' For what parts of it the Republic of Letters w&$ more immediately 
indebted to Mr. Campbell, it is not in our power to determine, eX- 
cepting that he is underitood to have been the writer of the Cofmogonys | 
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[4] His faiber was Robert Campbell, Sc.| The Campbells of 

Glenlyon are a branch of the noble houfe of Breadalbane, of which { 
a diftinét account may be feen in Nifbet’s and Douglas’s Peerages. 
For information concerning the refpeCtable family of the Smiths of 
Wind{or, recourfe may be had to Afhmole’s Antiquities of Berk- 
fhire, and to No. 58co, a book of Heraldry, in folio, in the Britith 
Mufeum. Mrs. Campbell ‘likewife, and confequently our author, 
had the honour of claiming a defcent from the famous poet, Waller. 
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ghich affords a diftinguithed proof of his extenfive acquaintance 
with the fyftems of the ancient phiJofophers. Whillt our author was 
employed in this capital work, he found leifure to entertain the 
world with other productions. In 1739, he publifhed, “* The Tra- 
vels and Adventures of Edward Brown, Efg;” a book that was fo 
well received as to call for another edition. In the fame year ap- 
peared his ¢‘ Memoirs of the Bafhaw Duke de Ripperda,” which were 
reprinted, with improvements, in 1740, Theie Memoirs were fo] - 
lowed, in 1741, by the ‘* Concife Hiftory of Spanifh America,” a 
fecond edition of which, if we recollect aright, came out in 1750. 
Jo 1742, he was the author of ** A Letter to a Friend in the country, 
on the publication of Thurlce’s State Papers ;” giving an account of 
their difcovery, importance, and utility. The fame year was dif, 
tineuifhed by the appearance of the firft and fecond volumes of his 
« Lives of the Englifh Admirals, and other eminent Britifh Seamen.” 
The two remaining volumes were completed in 1744 ; and the whole, 
not long after, was tranflated into German. ‘This, we believe, was 
the firft of Mr. Campbell’s works to which he prefixed his name ; 
and, indeed, he had no reafon to be afhamed of fo doing, for it isa 
performance of great and acknowledged merit. The good recep- 
tion it met with, was evidenced in its pafling through three editions 
in his own life-time; and a fourth hath lately been given to the 
Public, under the infpetion of Dr. Berkenhout. When our author 
had finifhed the third edition, which is more corre&t and complete 
than the former ones, he thus wrote to his ingenious and worthy 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Hall: ** Iam certain the Lives of the Ad- 
mirals coft me a great deal of trouble; and I can with great veracity 
affirm, that they contain nothing bat my real fentiments, arifing 
from as ftrift an enquiry into the matters which they relate, as wis 
inmy power.” In 1743, he publifhed a very curious and entertain- 
mg pamphlet, called ** Hermippus revived ;” a fecond edition of 
which, much improved and enlarged, came out in 1749, under the 
following title: ‘* Hermippas Redivivus: or, the Sage’s Triumph 
over old Age and the Grave. Wherein a method is laid down for 
prolonging the life and vigour of man. Including, a Commentary 
tpon an ancient Infcription, in which this gredt fecret is revealed ; 
fupported by numerous authorities. ‘The whole interfperfed with a 
great variety of remarkable and well-attefted relations.”? This ex- 


(raordinary Traét had its origin in a foreign publication [B]; but 
it 
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[B] Had its origen ina foreign publication.) ‘This publication ap- 
peared at Coblentz, in the beginning of the year 1743, and was en- 
titled Hernmippus Re DIVIVUS, Ave exercitatio phyfico-medica curiofa, 
de methodo rara ad CXV. annos propaganda feneutis. per anhelitum 
puellarum, cx vetcri monumento R onangg de prompta, nine artis medica 
Sundament is ftabilita, © rationibus atque exemplis, necnon fingulari chy- 
mie philofophicee paradoxo illuftrata 9 confSrmata. Autore Fo. Hen. 
Cobaufen, M.D. i.e. ‘ HeERMIpPUS REVIVED, Or a Curious Phyfico- 
medical Differtation on an uncommon Method of prolonging human 
Life to one hundred and fifteen years, by means of the breath of 


young women, copied from an ancient Roman monument, now efta- 
oe blithed 
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it was wrought up to perfection by the additional ingenuity ang 

learning of Mir. Campbell, and was founded on the following in. 

{cription, faid to be preferved in Reinefius’s Supplement to Gruter; 

FESCULAPIO ET SANITATI 
L. CLODIUS HERMIPPUS 
QUI ViXIT ANNOS CXV. DIES V. 
PUELLARUM ANHELITU, 
QUCD ETIAM POST MORTEM 
EJUS 
NON PARUM MIRANTUR PHYSICI. 
JAM POSTERI SIC VITAM DUCITE. 

‘ From the circumftance here mentioned, which is reprefented as 

: having been the means of prolonging the life of Hermippus to fo 
| great an age, the author raifes an hypothefis, and fupports it in an 
admirable ftrain of grave irony, concerning the falutary nature of 
the breath of young perfons, efpecially girls and young women. 
Befides this, he digreffes largely concerning the hermetic philofo- 
phers and their univerfal-medicine; and relates a variety of ftories 
concerning them, which are excellently calculated, not only to 
amufe his readers, but almoft to deceive thofe who are not {uffi- 
ciently aware of his intention, and whofe judgments are not ma- 
\ tured. The writer of this article well remembers, that, having read 
| the ‘* Hermippus Redivivus,” in his youth, fuch an impreffion 
was made by it upon his imagination, that, though his underftand- 
ing was not convinced, or his belief engaged, by the reafonings and 
facts contained in it, he feemed for two or three days to be in a kind 
ef Fairy-land. Dr. Mackenzie, a phyfician at Worcefter, and 
author of a Treatife on Health, is faid to have viewed Mr. Camp- 
bell’s book in a ferious light; and to have been f0 far influenced by 
it, that he went and lived fome time at a female boarding-fchool, 
for the benefit of receiving the falutary effects arifing from the breath 
of the young ladies. Mr. Thicknefle, ina late performance, bath 
gravely adopted the fyitem of the ‘* Hermippus Redivivus.” It had 
been afferted, that Monf. Bayle alone pofiefied the faculty of treat- 
ing at large upon a difficult fubject, without difcovering to which 
fide his own fentiments leaned, and that his acquaintance with un- 
common books extended farther than that of any other man. The 
Hermippus was an effay to thew, that fuch a mode of writing, and 
{uch a {pecies of literature were not confined to Monf. Bayle. This, 
| as our author himfelf long afterwards informed Mr. Hall, was the 
true key to the book. In 1756, a tranflation of it into Italian was 
| publifhed at Leghorn; in the introductory preface to which, high 

commendations are beltowed upon the Hermippus Redivivus. 

‘ The fmaller pieces written by Mr. Campbell were only an 0¢- 
¢afional amufement to him, and never interrupted the courfe of the 
great works in which he was engaged. In 174;, he gave to the 
Public, in two volumes, folio, his Voyages and Travels, on Dr. 
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eftablithed on a phyfical bafis, by arguments and examples, and il- 
luftrated and confirmed by a very fingular paradox in chymical phi- 
lofophy,’ By Dr. Cohaufen of Coblentz, 
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Hirris’s plan, being a very diftinguifhed improvement of that Gen- 
eman’s Collection, which had appeared in 1705. So well was this 
wblication of our author received, that a new edition was foon 
called for, which came out in numbers, and was finifhed in 1749. 
The work contains all the circumnavigators from the time of Co- 
jumbus to Lord Anfon; a complete Hiftory of the Eaft Indies; 
hiforical Details of the feveral Attempts made for the Difcovery of 
the North-eaft and North-weft Paffages ; the Commercial Hittory of 
Corea and Japan; the Ruffian Difcoveries by Land and Sea; a dif- 
tinct Account of the Spanifh, Portuguefe, Britifh, French, Dutch, 
and Danith Settlements in America; with other Pieces not to be 
found in any former Colletion. ‘The whole was conducted with emi- 
nent {kill and judgment, and the Preface is acknowledged to be a 
mafter-piece of compofition and information.’ The time and care 
employed by Mr. Campbell in this important undertaking, did not 
prevent his engaging in another great work, with regard to which 
we have reafon to record his learned labours with particular pleafure. 
The work we mean is the ‘* Biographia Britannica,” which began to 
be publifhed in weekly numbers in 1745, and the firft volume of which 
was completed in 1746, as was the fecond in 1748. By one of thofe 
revolutions to which the beft defigns are fubject, the public attention 
to the Biographia feemed to flag, when about two volumes had been 
printed: but this attention was foon revived by the very high en- 
comium that was pafled upon it by Mr. Gilbert Weft, at the clofe 
of his poem on Education; from which time the undertaking was 
carried on with increafing reputation and fuccefs. Weneed not fay, 
that its reputation and fuccefs were greatly owing to our author. It 
is no difparagement to the abilities and learning of his coadjutors to 
aflert, that his articles conftitute the prime merit of the four vo- 
lumes through which they extend. He was not fatished with piving 
acold narration of the perfonal circumftances relative to the eminent 
men whofe lives he drew up, but was ambitious of entering into 
fuch a copious and critical difcuffion of their a€tions or writings, as 
fhould render the Biographia Britannica a moft valuable Repofitory 
of hiftorical and literary Knowledge. This end he has admirably 
accomplifhed, and herein hath left an excellent example to his fuc- 
cellors. We have formerly mentioned, that he received the thanks 
of John, the fifth Earl of Orrery, ‘* in the name of all the Boyles, 
for the honour he had done to them, and to his own judgment, by 
placing the family in fuch a light as to give a fpirit of emulation to 
thofe who were hereafter to inherit the title.” ‘The ingenious Mr. 
Walpole, {peaking of the Campbells, Earls of Argyle, adds, ‘* It is 
totally unneceflary for me to enter into their chara¢ters, that talk 
having been fo fully performed by one who wears the honour of their 
name, and who, it is no compliment to fay, is one of the ableft and 
moft beautiful writers of this country.” The like encomium might 
be extended to many other articles, feveral of which are fo uni- 
formly complete, and fo highly finifhed, that it is difficult to afcer- 
tain where the preference cught to be given. Were we, however, 
to felect any fingle life from the reft, we thould fay, that the ac- 
Fount of Roger Bacon alone would be fufticient to procure for our 
eucnor no {mall degree of reputation, One thing hy which he is pe- 
3 culiarly 
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culiarly diftinguifhed, is the candour difplayed by him with refpe& 
to thofe perfons from whom he moft differed in religious and politi. 
cal opinions. Afier he had written the Lives of the Calamys, he 
was waited upon by the Reverend Mr. Edmund Calamy, to thank 
him for thofe articies, and efpecially for the juftice done to his great. 
grandfather, the firft divine of that family. Mr. Calamy was even 
furprifed to find that Mr. Campbell was a member of the Church 
of England; and ftill more fo, when he learned that our Biographer 
had undertaken the articles of Mr. Baxter and Dr. Conant, on pur. 
pofe to prevent their falling into hands that mi ht not equally 
be difpofed to pay the teftimony due to their refpective merits. In. 
deed, our author has been charged with an excets of candour, jn 
fome uf the accounts given in the Biographia. But if, in a few in- 
ftances, there fhould appear to be any ground for this charge, it 
ought to be remembered, that his error never proceeded from any 
intention to flatter or deceive, but from the amiable benevolence of 
his heart, and from his r-eadinefs to difcern, and to acknowledge, 
the talents and the worthinefs of men who were of the moft Oppo- 
fite principles and parties. It ought, alfo, to he remembered, that 
his candonr was not unfrequently the refult of fuperior knowledge ; 
and that it led him into difquifitions, which tended to throw new 
light on characters and adtions. 

« When the late Mr, Robert Dodfley formed the defign of that 
ufeful book, ** The Preceptor,” which appeared in 1748, Mr. 
Campbell was one of the ingenious gentlemen applied to, to affift in 
the undertaking ; and the parts written by him were the Introduc- 
tion to Chrdnology, and the Difcourfe on Trade and Commerce, 
both of which difplayed an extenfive fund of knowledge upon thefe 
fubje&ts. In 1750, he publifhed the firft feparate edition of his 
‘* Prefent State of Europe ;” a work which had been originally be- 
gun in 1746, in the ‘* Mufeum,” a very valuable periodical per- 
formance, printed for Mr. Dodiley. ‘There is no produétion of our 
author’s that hath met with a better reception. It has gone through 
fix editions, and fully hath it deferved this encouragement ; for it is 
not eafy to find a book which, in fuch a moderate compafs, contains 
fo much hiilorical and political information. The perfpicuity, the 
good fenfe, and the fagacity with which it is written, will ever com- 
mand attention and admiration, even though fome of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s conjectures and reafonings concerning the future views and in- 
terefts of the European powers, fhould happen to be overturned by 
the late furprifing revolutions in the politics of the world. In fuch 
high efimauion was ‘‘ ‘The prefent State of Europe” held abroad, 
that the Count de Gifors, one of the moft amiable young noblemen 
of his time, and only fon to the Marfhal Duke de Belleifle, learned 
Englith, when at Copenhagen, in order to be able to read it. The 
next great undertaking which called for the exertion cf our avthor’s 
abilities and learning, was ** The Modern Univerfal Hiftory.” This 
extenfive work was publiihed, from time to time, in detached parts, 
til it amounted to fixteen volumes folio; and a fecond edition of it, 
in oftavo, began to make its appearance in 1759. The parts of it 
written by Mr. Campbell, were the Hiflories of the Portuguefe. 
Dutch, Spanith, French, Swedith, Danifh, and Oftend Settlements 
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«a the Eaft Indies; and the Hiftories of the Kingdoms of Spain, Por- 
qugal, Algarve, Navarre, and that of France from Clovis to the year 
1656. Lt may, without controverfy, be afferted, that thefe parts of 
«The Modern Univerfal Hiftory,”’ mutt be reckoned among fome of 
its brighteft ornaments. As our author had thus diftinguifhed him- 
felfin the Literary Warld, the Degree of LIL. D. was very properly 
and honourabiy conferred upon him, on the 18th of June, 1754, by 
the Univerfity of Glafgow. With regard to his {maller publica- 
tions, there are feveral, we apprehend, that have eluded our mott 
diligent enquiry: of fome others we fhall give an account in a 


note [C]. His laft grand work was ‘* A political Survey of gi: : 
eing 
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[C] Of fome others we foall give an account in a note.| (n early 
life, he wrote a little piece, entitled, ‘* A Difcourfe on Providence,” 
8vo, the third edition of which was printed in 1748. He publifhed 
in 1745, *€ The Sentiments of a Datch Patriot. Being the Speech 
of Mr. V. H***n, in an auguft AssemBLy on the prefent ftate of 
affairs, and the refolution neceffary at this junCure to be taken for 
the fafety of the Republic.””. The Hiftory of this Tract, the defign 
of which was to expofe the temporizing policy of the States of Hol- 
land, is fomewhat amufing. His amanuenfis, when he was going 
to write the pamphlet, having difappointed him, he requetted, after 
tea in the afternoon, that Mrs. Campbell, when fhe had ordered a 
good fire to be made, would retire to bed as foon as poflible, with 
the fervants ; and, at the fame time, leave him four ounces of coftec, 
This was done, and he wrote till twelve o’clock at nicht, when, 
finding his fpirits flag, he took two ounces. Wirh this alliftance, he 
went on till fix in the morning, when again beginning to grow 
weary, he drank the remainder of the coifee.- Hence he was enable 
to proceed with frefh vigour, till nine or ten o’clock in the morning, 
when he finifhed the pamphlet, which had a great run, and was pro- 
duftive of confiderable profit. Mr. Campbell having fucceeded to 
well in a performance hattily written, expected much greater fuccefs 
from another work, about which he. had taken extraordinary pains, 
and which had coft him along time in compofing. But when it 
came to be publifhed, it fearceiy paid the expeuce of advertifing 
Some years afterwards, a book in French was brought to him, tha 
had been tranflated from the German; and he was afked, whether a 
tranflation of it into Englith would not be likely to be acceptable. 
Upon examining it, he found that ic was his own negleSed work, 


. 
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which had made its way into (sermany, and had there been tranf- 
Jated and publithed, without any acknowledgment of the objigaiion 
due to the original writer. 

‘In 1749, he printed, in o&avo, ‘* Occafional Thoughts on moral, 
ferious, and religions Subjects.’ {0 1754, he was the author of a 
work, entitled, ‘* ‘he rationa! Amujement, comprehending a Co}- 
lection of Letters on a great variety of Subjedis, interfperled with 
Effays, and fome little Pieces of Humour.” ‘* The Shepherd of 
Banbury’s Rules,” a favourite pamphlet with the common people, 
and ** The Hiftory of the War in the Eaft Indies,” which appeared in 
1758 or 175g, under the name of Mr. Watts, are fappofed to have 
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being a Series of Reficétions on the Situation, Lands, Inhabitants, 
Revenues, Colonies, and Commerce of this iiland. Intended to 
fhew, that they have not as yet approached near the fummit of im. 

rovement, but that it will afford employment to many generations, 
Pefore they pufh to their utmoft extent the natural advantages of 
Great Britain.”” This work, which was publifhed in 1774, in two 
volumes, royal quarto, coft Dr. Campbel! many years of attention, 
ftudy and labour. As it was his laft, fo it feems to have been his fa. 
vourite production, upon which he intended to erect a durable mo- 
nument of his fincere and ardent Jove to his country. A more truly 
patriot publication never appeared in the Englifh language. The 
variety of information it contains is prodigious ; and ‘there is no 
bcok that better deferves the clofe and conftant ftudy of the Politi- 
cian, the Senator, the Gentleman, the Merchant, the Manufacturer; 
in fhort, cf every one who has it in any degree in his power to 

romote the intereft and welfare of Great Britain. An afliduous 
purfuit of the numerous hints and plans of improvement fuggefted 





been of Mr. Campbell’s compofition. Upon the conclufion of the 
peace at Paris, our author was requefted by Lord Bute, to take fome 
jhare in the vindication of that peace. Accordingly, he wrote a 
‘* Defeription and Hiftory of the new Sugar Iflands in the Welt In- 
dies ;” the defign of which was to fhew the value and importance of } 
the neutral iflands that had been ceded to us by the French. As his 
book was to be prefented to the King, he was defired to write a 
Dedication to his Majeity; which he wifhed to decline, becaufe he 
had hitherto avoided all political difputes, and becaufe his earlier at- 
tachments and fentiments had not led him to pay his devoirs to the 
Court of St. James’s. However, it was at length determined, that 
he fhould prefent the Dedication in manufcript. ‘The following is 
a copy of it; 





** To the King’s moft facred Majetty, 
This little Worx, \). 
Undertaken by his Royal Commands, 
and honoured by his gracious Approbation, 
is humbly infcribed by 
His Majefty’s moft dutiful Subjeé, 
and obliged Servant. | 
That Peace, 
Which your Majefty’s Goodnefs and Wifdom 
have given to this Nation, 
is here hewn to be adequate 
to the reftoring her exhaufted Wealth, 
by the extenfion of her Commerce, 
through dominions fhe hath power to keep, 
and is inadequate only 
in the eye of 
Faction.” 

* The only remaining publication of Dr. Campbell’s, that hath 
hitherto come to our knowledge is, ‘* A Treatife upon the Trade of 
(creat Britain to America,” printed in quarto, in 1772.’ 
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by our worthy author, would, perhaps, be the only effeCual method 
of preferving and continuing the profperity of this ifland, amidf 
that combination of enemies and misfortunes with which fhe is ag 
refent furrounded. As the ‘¢ Political Survey” is fo excellent both 
in its defign and execution, it is not furprifing that Dr. Campbell 
fhould receive the higheft teitimonies in commendation of it, and 
that it Should engage him in a very extenfive correfpondence. The 
correfpondence occaijoned by it was, indeed. fo great, that in a let- 
ter to Mr. Hall, dated July 21, 1774, he informed his friend, 
that it had abforbed a rheam of paper; and that he was about 
to begin upon another rheam, which would probably fhare the fame 
ate. 
‘In the account which has been given of Dr. Campbell’s writings, 
we have mentioned fome of the encomiums that have been pafied 
ppon his literary merit. Several others might be added ; but we fhall 
content ourfelves with producing one or two, that happen to be at 
hand, Dr. Smollet, when doing juitice to the eminent writers who 
adorned the rejgn of King George the Second, fays, ‘* Nor let us 
forget the merit confpicuous in the works of Campbell, remarkable 
for candour, intelligence, and precifion.”” The author of the ** Ac- 
count of the European Settlements in America,” which common 
fame afcribes to a gentleman of the moft diltinguifhed abilities and 
character, concludes his Preface with the following paiiage: ‘‘ Hav- 
ing fpoken perhaps a little too hardly of my materials, I muit ex- 
cept the affittance I have had from the judicious collection called 
Harris’s Voyages. ‘There are not many finer pieces than the Hiftory 
of Brazil in that Colle€tion, The light in which the author fets the 
events in that hiitory is fine and inftructive ; an uncommon {pirit 
prevails through it; and his remarks are every where ftriking and 
deep. The little tketch I have given in the part of Portuguefe 
America, if it has any merit, is entirely due to that original. 
Where I differ from him in any refpeét, it is with deference to the 
judgment of a writer, to whom this nation is much obliged, for en- 
deavouring every where, with fo much good fenfe and eloquence, 
to rouze that ipirit of generous enterprize, that can alone oa any 
nation powerful or glorious.”” Dr. Campbell’s reputation was not 
confined to his own country, but extended to the remoteft parts of 
Europe. As a ftriking inftance of this, we may mention, that in 
the {pring of the year 1774, the Emprefs of Ruffia was pleafed to 
honour him with the prefent of her piéture, drawn in the robes worn 
in that country in the days of John Bafiliowitz, Grand Duke of 
Muicovy, who was contemporary with Queen Elizabeth. To ma- 
nifeft the Dotjor’s fenfe of her Imperial Majefty’s goodnefs, a fett 
of the ** Political Survey of Britain,’’? bound in Morocco, highly 
ornamented, and accompanied with a letter defcriptive of the tri- 
umphs and felicities of her reign, was forwarded to St. Peterfburgh, 
and conveyed into the hands of that great Princefs, by Prince Gre- 
gorio Orloff, who had refided fome months in this kingdom. The 
Emprefs’s picture, fince the death of our author, hath been prefented 
by his widow to Lord Macartney. 

* Let us now advert a little to Dr. Campbell’s perfonal Hiftory. 
On the 23d of May, 1736, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Ben- 
jem'n Vobe, of Leominiicr, in the county of Hereford, Gentleman, 
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with which Lady, he lived near forty years in the greateft conjagal 
harmony and happinefs. So wholly did he dedicate his time to 
books, that he feldom went abroad: but to relieve himfelf, as much 
as poflible, from the inconveniencies incident to a fedentary life, ig 
was his cuflom, when the weather would admit, to walk in his gar. 
den; or, otherwife, in fome room of his houfe, by way of exercife, 
By this method, uniced with the ftricteft temperance in eating, and 
an equal abftemioufnefs in drinking, he enjoyed a good fate of 
health, though his conftitution was delicate. His domeflic man- 
ner of living did not preclude him from a very extenfive and 
honourable acquaintance. His houfe, efpecially on a Sunday even. 
ing, was the refort of the mof diftinguifhed perfons of all ranks, 
and particularly of fuch as had rendered themfelves eminent by 
their knowledge, or love of litcrature. He received foreigners, 
who were fond of learning, with an affability and kindnefs, 
which excited in them the highett refpeét and veneration; and 
his inftruétive and cheerful converfation, made him the delight 
of his friends in general. On the sth of March, 1765, Dr. Camp. 
bell was appointed his Majefty’s Agent for the Province of Georgia, 
in North America, which employment he held till his deceafe. His 
Jaft illnefs was a decline, the confequence of a life devoted to fevere 
ftudy, and which refifted every attempt for his relicf that the mot 
fkilful in the medical fcience could devife. By this illnefs he was 
carried off, at his houfe in Quceen-Square, Ormond-Street, on the 
28th of December, 1775, when he had nearly completed the fixty- 
eighth year of his age. His end was tranquil and eafy, and he pre- 
ferved the full ufe of al] his faculties to the lateft moment of his life. 
On the 4th of January following his deceafe, he was interred in the 
New Burying Ground, behind the Foundling Hofpital, belonging 


to the parifh of St. George the Martyr, where a monument, witha 


lainand modett infcription, hath been erected to his memory. Dr. 
Campbeil had by his Lady feven children, one of whom only fur- 
vived him, Anne, who, on the 22d of Auguft, 1763, married John 
Grant, Efq; of Lovat, near Invernefs, in North Britain, chen Cap- 
tain in the fifty-eighth regiment, of foot, and lately his Majeity’s 
Commiflary and Paymafter of the Royal Artillery at New York. 
Mrs. Grant, who was a woman of excelient underftanding and tatte, 
which had been cultivated under her father’s eye, and who was pof- 
efled of the mott amiable virtues, died at New York, on the 2d of 
July, 1778, in the thirty feventh year of her age. Mr. Grant, re- 
turning fome time after to England, departed this life at Kenfing- 
ton, in the month of November 1780. ‘Three children, left by Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant, are now under the care of their worthy Grand- 
mother, the Dofor’s widow, and are her only remaining confolation. 

‘ Dr. Campbeli’s literary knowledge, was by no means confined 
to the fubjefts on which he more particularly treated as an author. 
He was well acquainted with the mathematics, and had read much 
in medicine. It hath been with reat reafon believed, that if he 
had dedicated his fiudies to the iaft f{cience, he would have made a 
very confpicuous figure in the phyfical profeffion. He was eminently 
verfed in the different parts of facred literature; and his acquaint- 
ance with the langwages extended not only to the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin among the ancient, and to the French, Italian, Spanifh, 
aaahed . Portuguele, 
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Portnguefe, and Dutch, among the modern ; but, likewife, to the 
Oriental Tongues. He was particularly fond of the Greek lan- 
guage., His attainment of fuch a variety of knowledge, was exe 
ceedingly afliited by a memory furprifingly retentive, and which, 


_jndeed, aftonifhed every perfon with. whom he was converfant. A 


ftriking inflance of this hath been given by the honourable Mr. 
Daines Barrington, in his Tract, entitled, ‘* The Probability of 
reaching the North Pole difcuffed [D].” In communicating his 
ideas, our author had an uncommon readinefs and facility ; and the 
ftvie of his works, which had been formed upon the model of that 
of the celebrated Bifhop Sprat, was per{picuous, eafy, flowing, and 
harmonious. Should it be thought that it 1s f{ometimes rather too 
diffufive, it will, notwithftanding, incubitably be allowed, that it 
is, in general, very elegant and beautiful. 

* To all thefe accomplifhments of the underftanding, Dr. Camp- 
bell joined the move important virtues of a moral and pious charac- 
ter. His difpofition was gentle and humane, and his manners kind 
and obliging. He was the tenderelt of hufbands, a mott indulgence 
parent, a kind matter, a firm and fincere friend. To his great 
Creator he paid the conftant and ardent tribute of cevotion, duty, 
and reverence ; and in his correfpondences he fhewed, that a fenfe 
of piety was always neareit his heart. ‘* We cannot,” faid he, in 
a letter to Mr. Hall, ‘* too much infift on the neceflity of religion, 
not only as fecuring our happinefs hereafter, but as the only fafe and 
certain rule of life, and ten thoufand times preferable to the modern 
notions of philofophy, and ties of honour. I may with great truth 
fay, that the Church Catecliifm is a much better fytem of morals 
than ‘Tully’s Offices. ‘There are many fine things in thefe, and 
in the works of Seneca; but, in my judgment, none that equal, 
either in fpirit or compofition, fome of the Collects in our Litur- 
gy.” On another occafion, he wrote to the fame friend, that he 
thouvht there was more good fenfe, and far better precepts fer the 
conduct of life, in the Wifdom of Solomon, and the fon of Sirach, 
than in all the Heathen Sages put together; or than could be met 
with in Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Hume, or Voltaire. It was our 
author’s cultom every day, to read one or more portions of Scrip- 
ture, in the original, with the ancient Verfions, and the beft Com- 
mentators before him; and in this way, as appears from his ow: 
occafional notes and remarks, he went through the Sacred Writings 
a number of times, with great thankfulnefs and advantage. 

‘ Such was Dr. Campbell as a writer and as a man. By his 
works he has fecured not only a lafting reputation, but rendered 


a 





(D] In his Tra&, entitled, The Probability of reaching the North 
Pole difcuffed.| *'The inftance mentioned by Mr. Barrington, re- 


gards the accuracy wherewith Dr. Campbell, at the diftance of 
thirty years, remembered the faéts related to him by a Dr. Daillie, 


concerning a voyage towards the North Pole ; in which the naviga- 


tors, among whom was Dr. Daillie himfelf, went fo far as to the 
85th degree of North latitude; and might eafily have proceeded 
farther, had not the Captain thought himielf obliged, by his duty in 
other refpects, to return.’ 
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himfelf highly beneficial to the Public ; and by his virtues, he be. 
came prepared for that happy immortality, which awaits all the ge- 


nuine followers of goodneis | #}. 
(The Biographta to be continued in our next. | E. 


———q 





Art. II. Coxe’s Travels into Poland, Rujia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
continued: See our lait, p. 201. 


PEAKING of the aftonifhing number of Jews in Poland, 
our Author tells us, that, at the laft capitation, there were 
166,871 Jews who paid that tax. They are, it feems, under 
fame reftrictions that are not rigoroufly put in force againf 


them. 


—— 


E] ‘ Since note C was printed off, we have had an opportunity, 
by the favour of the Hon. Mr. Daynes Barrington, the Rev. Dr. 
Lort, and Mr. Reed, of enlarging, as follows, our lift of Dr. Camp- 
bell’s fmaller publications: ‘* The Cafe of the Oppofition impartially 
fated,” Svo. 1742. In Mr. Reed’s copy of this pamphlet, are va- 
rious cerrections and additions in Dr. Campbell’s own hand, which 
appear evidently written with a view to a fecond impreflion. ** An 
exaét and authentic Account of the greateft White-Herring-Fihhery 
in Scotland, carried on yearly in the }iland of Zetland, by the Dutch 
only,” 8vo. 1750. ** The Highland Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
January 1751,” Svo, ‘* A Letier trom the Prince of the Infernal Le- 
gions, to a {piritual Lord on this fide the Great Gulph, in anfwertoa 
Jate invective Epiitle levelled at his Highnefs,” 8vo. 1751. ¢* The 
naturalization bill confuted, as moit pernicious to thefe united king- 
doms,”’ 8vo. 1751. ‘* His Royal Highnefs Frederick, late Prince of 
Wales, deciphered: or a full and particular defcription of his charac- 
ter, from his juvenile years, until his death,” 8vo. 1751. ‘* A Vade 
Mecum: or Companion for the unmarried Ladies: wherein is laid 
down fome examples whereby to direct them in the choice of Huf- 
bands,” 8vo. 1752. ‘‘A particular but melancholy account of the great 
hardfhips, difficulties, and miferies, that thofe unhappy and much to 
be pitied creatures, the common Women of the Town, are plunged 
info at this juncture,” 8vo. 1752. ‘* A full and particular defcription 
of the Highlands of Scotland,” $vo. 1752. ‘* The cafe of the Pub- 
licans, both in town and country, laid open,”’ Svo. 1752. In Mr. Bar- 
_ Fington’s curious collection of papers, relative to the probability of 
reaching to the North Pole, is a Tract, which he received from a 
learned fricad, who permitted him to print it, though not to inform 
the Public to whom they were indebted for the communication. It 
is entitled, ‘* Thoughts on the probability, expediency, and utility 
of difcovering a paflage by the North Pole.” We are now per- 
mitted by Mr. Barrington to fay, that the writer of this ingenious 
eflay was Dr. Campbeil. 

« We were in hopes of communicating to our readers fome farther 
intelligence concerning our author’s moft early publications ; but the 
materials not having been fent to us in time, we mutt be contented 
with taking notice of them, if obtained, in the Addenda to be pres 
fixed to the next volume.? ) sr 
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Mr. Coxe concludes his account of the inhabitanfs of Poland 


as follows : ; ; 
‘ While I am giving my principal attention to the hiftory and 


con{titution of Poland, I cannot but remark, that the feudal laws, 
formerly fo univerfal, and of which fome traces are {till to be dif- 
covered in moft countries, have been gradually abolifhed in other 
nations, and given place to a more regular and juft adminiftration ; 
yet in Poland a variety of circumitances has concurred to prevent the 
abolition of thofe laws, and to preferve that mixture of liberty and 
opprefiion, order and anarchy, which fo ftrongly charatterifed the 
feudal government. We may eafily trace in this conititution all the 
ftrikine features of that fyitem. The principal are, an elective mo- 
narchy with a circum{cribed power; the great officers of ftate poffef- 
fine their charges for life, and independent of the King’s authority ; 
roval fiefs; the great nobility above controul ; the nobles or gentry 
alone free and pofleffing lands, feudal tenures, military fervices, ter- 
ritorial jurifdiction ; commerce degrading; oppreffed condition of 
the burghers ; vaffalage of the peafants. In the courfe of this book 
I have had ocecafion to make mention of mott of thefe evils as ftill 
exifting in Poland, and they may be confidered as the radical caufes 
of its decline; for they have prevented the Poles from adopting 
thofe more ftable regulations, which tend to introduce order and 
cood government, to augment commerce, and to increafe popula- 
tion.’ 

Having difpatched thefe preliminaries relative to the confti- 
tution an. the inhabitants of Poland, our Author begins his 
Tour in the following manner: 

‘ July 24, 1778. Weentered Poland juft beyond Bilitz, bare 
crofied the rivulet Biala, which falls into the Viftula, and purfue 
our journey to Cracow, through the territories which the houfe of 
Aultria fecured to itfelf in the late partition. 

‘ The diftri€t claimed by the emprefs of Germany in her mani- 
felto is thus deferibed ; ‘* All that tract of land lying on the right 
fide cf the Viltula from Silefia above Sandomir to the mouth of the 
San, and from thence by Franepole, Zamoifc, and Rubieffow, to 
the Bog. From the Bog the limits are carried along the frontiers of 
Red Ruffia to Zabras, upon the borders of Volhynia and Podolia; and 
from Zabras in a ftraight line to the Dnieper, where it receives the 
rivulet Podhorts, taking in a fmall flip of Podolia;-and laitly, along 
the boundaries, feparating Podolia from Moldavia.” 

‘ A remarkable circumftance attended the taking poffeflon of 
this diftri&t, which will fhew with what uncertainty the limits were 
at firit traced. ‘The partition being made according to the map of 
Zannoni, the river Podhorts was taken as the eaftern boundary of 
this difmembered province; but when the Auftrian commiffiioners 
vifited the fpot, where, according to Zannoni, the Podhorts flowed 
into the Dnicper, they found no river known to the inhabitants 
which aniwered to that namie. They advanced, therefore, the 


frontiers ftill more eattwards, and adopting the Sebrawce or the - 


Sbrytz for the boundary, called it the Podhorts, ‘This ceded coun- 
try has, fince the partition, changed its name; and is now incor- 
porated into the sultrian dominions under the appellation of the 
Kingdoms 
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Kingdoms of Galicia and Lodomeria, which kingdoms fome ancient 
diplomas reprefent as fituated in Poland, and fubje& to the Kings of 
Hungary: the’ moft convincing proof that there ever exifted fuch 
kingdoms, that they depended upon Hungary, and ought, by virtue, 
of an hereditary though dormant title, to revert to the Emprefs as 
fovereign of Hungary, was derived from the Auftrian army; fot 
what people can refift an argument backed by 200,000 troops, unlefs 
they can defend their iide of the quettion by an equal number? 

‘ The importance of this acquifition to the houfe of Auftria will 
beft appear from the number of the inhabitants, which, according 
to the numeration made in 1776, amounted to 2,580,796. ‘The 
mountainous parts of Galicia and Lodomeria produce fine pafture ; 
the plains are moftly fandy, but abound in forefts, and are fertile in 
corn. The principal articles of tratic are cattle, hides, wax, and 
honey. Thefe countries contain mines of copper, lead, iron, and 
falt, of which the latter are the mott valuable. 

‘ We crofled only a narrow flip of Auitrian Poland of about 86 
miles in length from Bilitz to Cracow, leaving on our right hand a 
chain of mount Crapak, or the antient Carpathian mountains. The 
country we pafled through was at firft fomewhat hilly, but afterwards 
chiefly plain, covered with forefts. The roads were bad, the vil- 
lages few and wretched beyond defcription ; the hovels, all built of 
wood, feemed full of filth and mifery, and every thing wore the ap- 
pearance of extreme poverty.’ 

Our Author’s account of Cracow, the ancient capital of Po- 
land, is as follows: 

‘ Cracow ftands in an extenfive plain, watered by the Viftula, 
which is broad but fhallow: the city and its fuburbs occupy a vatt 
tract of ground, but are fo badly peopled, that they fcarcely con- 
tain 16,000 * inhabitants. The preat fquare in the middle of the 
town is very {pacious, and has feveral well-built houfes, once richly 
furnifhed and well inhabited, but moft of them now either unte- 
nanted, or in a ftate of melancholy decay. Many of the ftreets are 
broad and handfome; but almoft every building bears the moft 
ftriking marks of ruined grandeur: the churches alone feem to have 
preferved their original {plendour, The devaftation of this unfor- 
tunate town was begun by the Swedes at the commencement of the 
prone century, when it was befieged and taken by Charles XII. ; 

ut the mifchiefs it fuffered from that ravager of the North were far 
lefs deftructive than thofe it experienced during the late dreadful 
commotions, when it underwent repeated fieges, and was alternately 
in poflefion of the Ruffians and Confederates. The effeéts of can- 
non, grape, and mufket-fhot are ftill difcernible on the walls and 
houfes. In a word, Cracow exhibits the remains of antient magni- 
ficence, and looks like a great capital in ruins: from the number of 
fallen and falling houfes one would imagine it had lately been 
facked, and that the enemy had left it only yefterday.’ 

In Mr. Coxe’s defcription of the tombs of the Kings of Po- 
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* The city, exclufive of the fuburbs, contained in 1778 only 
$894 fouls. F 
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land, that are buried in this cathedral, he enlarges on the cha 


racter of Cafimir the Great in the following manner: 

¢ He was the great legiflator of Poland ; finding his country with- 
out any written laws, he reviewed all the ufages and cuftoms, and 
digefted them, with fome additions, into a reguiar code, which he 
ordered to be publifhed. He fimplified and improved the courts of 
juttice ; he was eafy of accefs to the meaneft as well as the higheft of 
his {ubjeéts, and folicitous to relieve the peafants from the oppref- 
fons of the nobility: fuch indeed was the tendernefs he thowed to 
that injured clafs of men, and fo many were the privileges which he 
conferred upon them, that the nobles ufed to call him out of deri- 
fion Rex Rufticorum, the King of the peafants; perhaps the moit 
noble appellation that ever was beftowed upon a fovereign, and sar 
to be preferred to the titles of magnificent and great, which have 
been fo ofien lavifhed rather upon the perfecutors than the bene- 
faétors of mankind. Human nature is never perfect ; Cafimir was 
not without his failings: voluptuous and fenfual, he pufhed the plea- 
fures of the table to an excefs of intemperance; and his inordinate 
paffion for women led him into fome actions, inconfittent with the 

eneral tenor of honour and integrity which diitinguifhes his cha- 
racter. But thefe defects infivenced chiefly his private, and not his 
public deportment ; or, to ufe the expreflion of a Polith hiftorian, 
his private failings were redeemed by his public virtues; and i¢. 1s 
allowed by all, that no fovereign ever more confulted the happinefs 
of his fubjefts, or was more beloved at home or refpected abroad. 
After a long reign of 40 years he was thrown from his horfe as he 
was hunting, and died after a fhort illnefs in the 6oth year of his 
age, carrying with him to the grave the regret of his fabjeé&s, and 
2 claim to the veneration of poiterity. He is defcribed (for the figure 
of fo amiable a character cannot fail to be interefting) as tall in his 
perfon, and inclined to corpulency, with a majeftic afpeét, thick and 
curling hair, long beard, with’a ftrong voice fomewhat lifping.’ 

Speaking of the Poles in general, our traveller fays: 

‘ They feem a lively people, and ufe much action in their ordi- 
nary corlverfation, ‘Their common mode of falute is to iacline their 
heads, and to ftrike their breaft with one of their hands, while they 
ftretch the other towards the ground; but when a common perfon 
meets a fuperior, he bows his head almoft to the earth, waving at 
the fame tume his hand, with which he touches’ the bottom of the 
leg near the heel of the perfon to whom he pays his obeifance. The 
men of all ranks generally wear whifkers, and fhave their heads, 
leaving only a circle of hair upon the crown. The fummer drefs of 
the peafants confitts of nothing but a fhirt and drawers of coarfe 
linen, without fhoes or ftockings, with round caps or hats. The 
women of the lower clafs wear upon their heads a wrapper of white 
liaen, under which their hair is braided, and hangs .down in two 
vom TI obferved feveral of them with a long piece of white linen 

anging round the fide of their faces, and covering their bodies be- 
low their knees: this fingular kind of veil makes them look as if 
they were doing penance. | 
‘ © The drefs of the higher orders, both men -and women, is un- 
commonly elegant. That of the gentlemen is a waiftcoat with 
ileeves, 
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fleeves, over which they wear an upper robe of a different colow#, 
which reaches down below the knee, and is faftened round the waif 
with a fath or girdle ; the fleeves of this upper garment are in warm 
weather tied behind the fhoulders ; a fabre is a neceffary part of their 
drefs as a mark of nobility. In fummer, the robe, &c. is of filk; 
in winter, of cloth, velvet, or ftuff, edged with fur. They wear 
fur-caps or bonnets, and bufkins of yellow leather, the heels of 
which are plaited with iron or fteel. The drefs of the ladies is a 
fimple polonaife, or long robe, edged with fur.’ 

r. Coxe now arrives at Warfaw, the prefent capital of Po. 
Jand, and is introduced to the King; of whom, and of the 
ceremony of his reception, he gives the following account : 

* Auguft z. The Englith minifter being abfent in the country, 
we carried our letters of recommendation to Count Rzewutki Great. 
marfhal of the crown, who received us with much civility, and ap- 
pointed Sunday morning to prefent us to the King at his levee. At 
the hour appointed we repaired to court, and were admitted into the 
audience-chamber, where the principal officers of the crown were 
waiting for his Majefty’s appearance. In this chamber I obferved 
four bufts, placed by order of his prefent Majefty; namely, thofe 
of Elizabeth Queen of England, Henry IV. of France, John So- 
biefki, and the prefent Emprefs of Rufiia. 

* At length the King made his appearance; and we were pre- 
fented. His Majefty talked to each of us a confiderable time in the 
moft obliging manner; he faid many handfome things of the Eng- 
lifh nation, mentioned his refidence in London with great appear- 
ance of fatisfaction, and concluded by inviting us to fupper in the 
evening, of which honour we had before had previous intima- 
tion from the Great-marfhal. The King of Poland is handfome in 
his perfon, with an expreflive countenance, a dark complexion, Ro- 
man nofe, and penetrating eye: he is uncommonly pleafing in his 
addrefs and manner, and poffeffes great {fweetnefs of condefcenfion, 
tempered with dignity. He had on a fuil drefied fuit; which cir- 
cumftance I mention becaufe he is the firft King of this country who 
has not worn the national habit, or who has not fhaved his head 
after the Polith cuftom. His example has of courfe had many imi- 
tators: and I was much furprifed to fee fo few of the¢chief nobility 
in the national garb. The natives in general are fo attached to this 
drefs, that in the diet of convocation, which affembled previous to 
the election of his prefent Majefty, it was propofed to infert in the 
Pa&a Conventa an article, whereby the King fhould be obliged to 
wear the Polifh garment: but this motion was over-ruled ; and he 
was left at liberty to confult his own tafte. At his coronation he 
Jaid afide the ancient regal habit of ceremony, and appeared in robes 
of a more modern fafhion, with his hair flowing upon his fhoulders. 

‘ The levee being ended, we went over the palace, which was 
built by Sigifmond III. and which fince his time has been the prin- 
cipal refidence of the Polifh monarchs. Warfaw is far more com- 
modious forthe capital than Cracow, becaufe it is fituated nearer to 
the center of the kingdom, and becaufe the diet is aflembled in this 
city. The palace ftands upon a rifing ground at a {mall diftance 


from the Viitula, and commands a fine view of that giver and of the 
adjacent 
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abent country. Next to the audience-chamber is an apartment 
ftted up with marble, which his Majefty has dedicated, by the fol- 
lowing infcription, to the memory of his predeceffors the Kings of 
Poland: Regum Memoria dicavit Staniflaus Auguftus bocce monumen- 
tum, 1771. The portraits of the mg 8 are ranged in chrono- 
logical order: the feries begins from Boleflaus, and is carried down 
to his prefent Majefty, whofe picture is not yet finifhed. Thefe 
heads are all painted by Bacciarelli, and well executed: the por- 
traits of the earlier Kings are fketched from the painter’s imagina- 
tion; but that of Ladiflaus II. and moft of his fucceffors, are copied 
from real originals. They altogether produce a pleafing effect, and 
may be confidered as an agreeable fpecies of genealogical table. 

‘ In this apartment the King gives a dinner every Thurfday to the 
men of letters, who are moft confpicuous for their are and abi- 
tities: his Majefty himfelf prefides at table, and takes the lead in 
the graces of converfation as mach as in rank ; and, though a fove- 
reign, does not think it beneath him to be a moft entertaining com- 

anion. The perfons who are admitted to this focicty read occa- 
fionally treatifes upon different topics of hiftory, natural philofophy, 
and other mifcellaneous fubjeéts: and as a code of laws was at that 
time compiling in order to be prefented to the next diet, parts of 
that code, or obhfervations relating to legiflation in general, and the 
conftitution of Poland in particular, were introduced and perufed. 
The King ftudioufly encourages all attempts to refine and polifh his 
native tongue, which has been much neglected during the reigns of 
his two eceflors, who were totally ignorant of the Polith lan- 
guage. He is fond of poetry; accordingly that {pecies’ of com- 
pofition is much cultivated at thefe meetings. The next apartment 
was hung with the portraits of the principal members of the fociety. 
_* In obedience to the King’s condefcending invitation, we fet of 
about eight in the evening, and drove to one of the royal villas, 
fituated in the midft of a delightful wood about three miles from 
Warfaw. The villa is fmall, confifting of a faloon, and four other 
apartments upon the firft floor, together with a bath, from which it 
takes its name of /a Mai/on de Bain: above ftairs are the fame num- 
ber of rooms; each of them fitted up in the moft elegant manner. 
The King received us in the faloon with wonderful affability : his 
brother and two of his nephews were prefent, and a few of the no- 
bility of both fexes, who generally compofe his private parties. 
There were two tables for whift, and thofe who were not eng 
at cards walked about, or ftood at different fides of the room, while 
the King, who feldom plays, converfed occafionally with évery one. 
At about ‘half an hour after nine, fupper being announced, we fol- 
lowed the King into an adjoining apartment, where was a {mall 
round table with eight covers: the fupper confifted of one courfe 
and adefert, His Majefty fat down, but eat nothing; he talked a 
great deal without wholly engroffing the converfation. After fupper 
we repaired to the faloon, part of the company returned to their 
cards, while we, out of refpect to the King, continued ftanding, un- 
til his Majefty was pleafed to propofe fitting down, adding ‘‘ we 
hall be more at out eafe chatting round a table.” We accordingly 
feated ourfelves, and the converfation lafted without interruption, 
Rev. O&, 1784. $ and 
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and with perfect eafe, till midnight, when the King retired. Beforg 
he withdrew, he gave a general order to a nobleman of the . 
that we fhould be condutted to fee every object in Warfaw worthy of 
a ftranger’s curiofity. . This extraordinary degree of attention pene. 
trated us with gratitude, and proved a prelude to ftill greater ho. 
nours. - 

' © Auguft 5,..We-had the .honour of dining. with his Majefty at 
the fame villa. and experienced the fame eafe and affability of re. 
ception as before, His Majefty had hitherto talked Brench, but he 
now did me the honour to conyerfe with mein Englith, which he 
fpeaks remarkably well.. He expreiied a great predilection for our 
nation: he furpriféd me by his.extraordinary knowledge of our con. 
ftitution, laws, and hiftory, which was fo.circumftantial and exaé, 
that he could not have acquired it without infinite application : all 
his remarks were pertinent, juft, and rational. He is familiarly ac- 
guainted with our beft authors; and. his enthufiaftic admiration of 
Shakefpeare gave me the mof convincing proofs of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with our language, and his tate for the beauties of ge. 
nuine poetry. He inquired much about the-ftate of arts and {ciences 
in England, and {poke with raptures upon the proteétion. and en- 
couragement which our fovereign gives to the liberal, arts, and to 
every {pecies of literature. After we had taken our leave, we drove, 
round the wood to feveral other villas, in which the King occa- 
fionally refides...They are all conftruéted in different ftyles with 
great tafte and elegance, ._ His Majelfty is very fond of architecture, 
and draws himfelf all the plans for the buildings, and even the de- 
figns for the interior decorations of the feveral apartments.” 


_ [To be continusd im our next. | Se > 


Art. IIT. ‘Letters to a Young Gentlemar on bis fetting out for Frances 
‘Containing a Survey of Paris, and a Review of French Literature; 
with Rules and Direétions for Travellers, and various Obfervations 
' ahd Anecdote$ relating to the Subjeét. By John Andrews, LL.D. 
’ 8vo. 6s. boards. Brown, &c. ; 


ch waabienn fubje&ts touched on (for the Author’s © plan 
: oth aim at details’) in this publication, are too multifa- 
rious to be‘enumerated. It is only the principal heads that out 
limits will’allow'Us ¢o mention. nail ' 


_— 





' 


The three firlt Letters confift of general remarks on the. right 
ag¢_ and fit. motives for travelling; with proper. cautions to the 
young traveller, not to facrifice too much of his attention to ob- 
jects of mese..amufement, and curiofity.—The three’ following 
Letters afford hints towards: a method of travelling profitably ; 
and contain fome obfervations:on the literary furniture that it 
will be neceflary for a-young gentleman to carry with him, in 
order to maké his tour both uféful'and entertaining. ¢ French 
and Latin are indifpenfably requifite in a young man, who pro- 
ps to mix in elegant and refpectable companies.” Next to 
watin and French the Author recommends an acquaintance o> 
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the Italian language. ‘ A complete knowledge,’ fays he, ‘in 
thefé three’ languages will abundantly fuffice, together with 
our own, to furnifh you with copious means of information in 
all the divers branches of learning.’ | 

When the traveller is arrived in France, Dr. Andrews recom- 
mends it to him to vifit. the coffee-houfes, where he will have 
an opportunity not only of meeting with foreign gentlemen 
worthy of notice, but of becoming acquainted with fome of the 
mot fenfible and knowing individuals in the French capital. 
Parifian coffee-houfes have much the advantage over thofe in 
London in point of free accefs and free converfation. ‘* Thefe 
places being often the evening rendezvous of perfons noted for 
their genius and Capacity, are, on that account, reforted to by 
numbers who feek for inftruétion or pleafure. They are both fo 
well blended, that one is fure to mifs of neither, It is here the 
nature and difpofition of the French is perfe&tly difcovered : po- 
lite, yet warm ; impetuous, yet affable ; full of life and vigour, 
and no lefs replete with obligingnefs and complacency.—Cha- 
raéters of all denominations abound here. Provided no ill- 
natured reflections be caft on the ruling powers of the ftate, and. 
upon fuch matters as plain fenfe will tell one fhould not be 
meddled with, an unbounded freedom is allowed and taken in 
al] things.’ | 

The Author advifes the young Traveller to cultivate an ac~ 
quaintance with Officers and Abbés. ‘* Thefe two bodies con- 
tain a multitude of individuals of great worth and abilities. 
Abbés in particular are diftinguifhed by their wit, learning and 
genius : the officers by their experience and knowledge of. the 
world, and the agreeablenefs of their manners and converfa~ 
tion.’ 

The Author gives an account of the Jefuits; with a few 
refle€tions on the revolutions of that diftinguifhed order. « Num- 
bers of the Ex-jefuits, as they are now ftyled, are difperfed all 
over Europe. You will meet with fome of the moft intelligent 
people in France among them; and it will be entirely your 
fault, if you do not derive much profit and entertainment from 
their frequentation. .... With this view, I would not have you 
neglect the fociety of perfons of the other religious orders, if you 
can conveniently obtain it.’ 

The fucceeding Letters recommend the ftudy of French poli= 
tics and legiflation—philofophy— and literature in general : arid 
exhibit a brief view of their moft diftinguifhed writers iif the 
Various walks of fcience, hiftory, poetry, &¢. with their re~ 
fpective merits and qualifications. | 
_ We have next an account of the feveral inftitutions in France 
in favour of learning ; their oie and prefent ftate ; the orders 
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by which they are regulated, and the members of which they 
are compofed. 

' This is an entertaining and inftrudtive part of the prefent 
work ; and we will feleét it for the information and amufement 


of our Readers. 

‘ As Cardinal Richelieu afpired to all kind of glory, he refolved 
to obtain the reputation of being the greateft protector of literature 
in his age. Full of this determination, he openly efpoufed the caufe 
of thofe who conténded for the neceflity of improving the French 
language, and conceived the projeft of founding a fociety for this 


* To this was owing the initicution of the Academie Frangoife, as 
it is denominated, a fociety of individuals, who make it their daty 
and bufinefs to exercife their abilities in perfecting and maintaining 
the rurity, and the ttue ftandard, of the French language. 

¢ Its inftitution took place in the year one thoufand fix hondred 
and thirty-five: an epocha when Cardinal Richelieu was at the ze- 
rfith of his power, when he had fubdued faction at home, and was 
extending the influence and reputation of France over all Europe. 

‘ It confifts of forty members; which number was never aug- 
mented. They are always perfons of indifputable merit in fome, 
and often in many, branches of literature. 

‘ To fpeak with juftice of this celebrated fociety, it has always 
been compofed of the moft illuftrious writers in France. Almoft all 
the famous names that have rendered the age of Lewis the Four- 


. teenth fo confpicuous, have belonged to it. 


‘ There is no affociation of the kind, containing fuch a number 
of perfons of the firft rank. I have fcen a lift, wherein among the 
fellows for the time being, I counted two Marfhals of France, oth 
of them dukes, three other Dukes, one Cardinal, one Archbifhop, 
and four Bifhops, befides other perfons of high rank in church and 
ttate. 

* Cardinal Richeliei’s intention has been fully anfwered by this 
happy mixture of ranks. Knowing that merit without patronage 
fiands no chance of being rewarded, he wifely ordained that a con- 
fiderable proportion'of the academy fhould, if poffible, confift of in- 
dividuals of quality. In this he had two motives in view; to pro 
mote an application to letters among the upper claffes, and to pro- 
cure a fuficient number of protectors to literary men. , 

« The King is their immediate patron, and no inefficient one. A 
decent penfion is fettled upon every member that is fuppofed to need 
one; and fuch as manifeft an aptitude for political employments, 
feldom are neglected. 

* In order to render their fituation and bufinefs refpectable, as 
apartment is affigned them in the Louvre; where they hold their 
mectings, and are often honoured with the prefence of the firft cha- 
raters in the flate, and with the vifits of the firft perfonages in Eu- 
rope. 

¢ To fhow at the faine time that all men are equal in the republic 
of letters, and that merit alone has a right ‘of conferring diftinc- 
tions, a Prefident is annually chofen by plurality of votes, to a 
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the title of Direétor is given, and who has the chief management 
during that time. 

‘ The regulations concerning this academy are too many for an 
epiltolary notice: be careful however to obtain a fight of them. As 
they were drawn up by men of genius, they cannot but contain 
many particulars worthy of your knowledge. Some of them will 

fibly appear unneceflary, and even frivolous; but there were rea- 

ns for them, which, u;on inveftigation, may not prove altogether 
fo deferving of cenfure, as it has frequently been furmifed. 

‘ The literary fociety next in point of feniprity, is that intitled 
| Academie Royale des Inferiptions et Belles Lettres. 

‘ The purpofe of its inftitution, is to cultivate polite literature in 
all its various branches; to explain and elucidate the dark and difhi- 
cult paflages in ancient authors, and the infcriptions upon monu- 
ments; to examine the remains of learned antiquity, and to perpe- 
tuate the memory of great national events by medals, emblematic 
devices, and public infcriptions. 

‘ The number of members belonging to this fociety is about fixty. 
They are divided into three clafles, honorary, penfioners, and affo- 
ciates. 

‘ The firft are all perfons of high diftin&tion, Minifters of State, 
Dukes, Bifhops, and other great dignitaries. 

* The fecond are men of noted eminence for their learning and 
penis ufually indeed the firft of the kingdom in their difterent 
ines. 

‘ The third cannot be faid to differ from the fecond in any thing 
but rank, appellation, and falary: in fubftantial merit they are 
much the fame. 

* Befides thefe, there are veteran affociates. Thefe are gentlemen 
whofe age is fuppofed to preclude and abfolve them from any further 
Jabour in the field of literature, and who are intitled, by the merits 
of their former years, to enjoy both reft and remuneration. The ce- 
lebrated Fontenelle, who lived to the age of a hundred, was one of 
this venerable clafs. 

_* There are alfo members of this academy under other denomina- 
tions ; but the former only can be ftriétly deemed of that body. 

* The date of its inftitution was in one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty three, under the miniftry and aufpices of the famous Colbert. 

* Influenced by the example of Cardinal Richelieu, and the infti- 
mee of the illuftrious Seguier, Chancellor of France, and a warm 

nd to literature, he availed himfelf of his mafter’s propenfity to 
fignalize his reign. by remarkable tranfaétions, to infufe into his 
mind the falutary idea of emulating fuch of his predeceflors as had 
sitlngvithed themfelves by their patronage of learning. 

* As Lewis the Fourteenth was a Prince ambitious of every kind 
of praife, he was readily induced to embrace a propofal that flat- 
tered his difpofition in fo agreeable a manner. 

* Three years after the inftitution of this academy, he founded 
another, well known in the literary world under the name of L’ A¢a- 
demie des Sciences. 

* The obje& of this fociety is to cultivate and improve natural 
Philofophy, mathematical and mechanical knowledge, phyfic, fur- 
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gery, and anatomy, chemiftry and botany,—whatever in fhort relates 
to the ftudy and fcience of nature. 

‘ The members of this fociety are diftinguifhed by four denomj. 
nations, honorary, penfioners, affociates, and pupils. 

‘ The firft are all perfonages of the firft diftinftion in the king. 
dom, and are looked upon as the friends and protectors of the infi- 
tution, and of thofe who compofe it. 

‘ The fecond are the efficient and ailing members, and muft re. 
fide at Paris, in order to attend the bufinefs of the inflitution. 

‘ The third are much in the fame predicament ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that eight of them may be fureigners, and remain 
in their refpeétive countries. | 

¢ The fourth, like the fecond, muft every one be fettled at Paris, 


and are expected to give punctual attendance at the ftated meetings 


of the fociety. 

‘ The King appoints yearly a Prefident, and has the nomination 
of the Secretary and Treafurer, both which places are for life, as is 
alfo the Secretaryfhip of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and that of the French Academy. 

‘ Both thefe focieties have an apartment in the Louvre for their 
meetings, as well as the French Academy. 

‘ The Academy of Sciences has alfo its veteran members. The 
illuftrious Fontenelle had the honour of being on this lift, as well as 
on that of the Academy of Infcriptions. 

‘ You will readily perceive that the Academy of Sciences is the 
moft ufeful of thefe focieties, and the moft beneficial to fociety:a 
large. 

For this reafon the French have, in imitation of that at Paris, 
Fa feveral others in the principal cities throughout the king- 
dom. 

* Thofe that have come to my knowledge are the following: the 
Academies of Rouen and Caen in Normandy, of Nancy in Lo- 
rain, of Marfeilles in Provence, of Touloufe and Nifmes in Langue- 
docs of Dijon in Burgundy, of Lyons in the Lyonnois, of Bourdeaux 
in Gafcony, of Rochelle in Aunis, of Arras in Artois. 

‘ Befides thefe, there are others which I do not recolleé&t. The 
number of them all together amounts to twenty, if not more. They 
are unequivocal proofs how much the French are addi¢ted to learn- 
ing. and literature,’ 

The Letters which follow give an account of the public li- 
braries, the churches, tombs, and public momuments ; with 
obfervations on fome parts of the Romith devotion ; and general 
{tri@tures on religious opinions and controverfies. , 


Next fallow remarks and anecdotcs relating to the public 


buildings of note in Paris—the univerfity—the colleges, and 
fchools and hofpitals ;—the markets, the manufaétories, &c, 
—Stri€tures on Verfailles, and other buildings of Lewis the 
Fourteenth—on the public walks and gardens in Paris ;—fhews 
and fights ;—lotteries, amufements, &c. &c. | 
A number of anecdotes and little hiftories are fcattered through 
this work; which is evidently the production of a man of jut 
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sefleGtion and obfervation ; it contains advice worthy of notice ; 
and, though not a very animated or forcible compofition; is 
written ia an eafy and perfpicuous ftyle, and is well’adapted to 


the object it profefles to have in view, B 
ee eek. 


Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, Vol. VT. 





—— 


Art. 1V. Medical Obferuations and Inquiries, by a Society of Phy- 
ficians in London. Volume the Sixth. 8vo. 6s. beards. Cadell, 


17846 
HE five preceding volumes of this work are well known, 
= and have defervedly met with a very favourable reception 
from the Public. The volume before us contains many curious 
and important papers, the merit of which is no ways inferior to 
that of any of the obfervations which have been publifhed. 

To give an abridged account of a book confifting of detached 
memoirs, on different fubjedts, is, not an eafy talk. We fthall, 
however, attempt to connect fuch of the papers as relate to the 
fame fubjeét, and by laying the general conclufion from them 
before our Readers, endeavour to convince them of the obliga- 
tions they owe to the ingenious pbyficians who have furnifhed 
the materials of this volume. 

Every phyfician who is at-all converfant in pra&tice muft be 
fenfible how dangerous a difeafe the hydrocephalus internus is, 
and how difficult to cure. The late Dr. Dobfon, wearied with 
the ineffe€tual exhibition of emetics, purgatives, emetic tartar, 
given in fuch dofes as to excite a naufea, refolved, in a cafe of 
this fort, fairly charaCterifed, to try whether mercurials, fo far 
urged as to enter into the courfe of the circulation, and affect 
the falivary glands, might not poflibly reach the fyftem of ab- 
forbents in the ventricles of the brain, and thus remove the exe 
wavafated fluid. The Doétor fucceeded in reftaring his patieat 
tohealth; and other perfons who have fiance imitated his prac- 
tice, bear ftrong teftimony to the advantage of it. One inftance 
is related by Dr, John Hunter, and feveral are given by Dr. 
Haygarth, which tend to fhow the great benefits derived from 
the free ufe of mercury, in cafes which were fuppofed of the 
hydrocephalous kind. 

The ninth paper contains § Remarks on the cure of the epi» 
lepfy ; to which are added, fome confiderations on the pradtice 
of bleeding in apoplexies :’ by John Fothergill, M.D. Though 
thefe remarks come from high authority, we do not fee any 
thing either new or ftriking in them. Epilepfies are frequently 
Cured by different and very oppofie methods. A total abfti- 
hence from animal food, and a low diet, have frequently been 
of ufe; and the oppofite of a generous mode of living, has often 
been eminently ferviceable. In the treatment of thefe cafes, re- 
gaid muft always be had to the particular conftitution of the 
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fubje& of it. If plethora prevails, in a great degree, a low 
diet will be proper: if the patient is liable to the contrary ex. 
treme of inanition, a more nourifhing generous diet will be 
fuitable. . Bither extreme fhould be corrected. We often fee, 


. Mpbat opp@ite as they are in their natures, plethora and inanition 


frequently prove the exciting caufes of this difeafe . and this, in 
courfe, cannot be guarded againft without a correGion of the 
fources from which they fpring. Epilepfies, likewife, fome. 
times arife from worms in the inteftinal canal, under which cir. 
cumftances, anthelmintics prove efficacious remedies. Nume- 
rous as the medicines are which have been at one time or ano- 
ther boafted of, as infallible cures of epilepfies,. we believe it is 
agreed on all hands, that we have not yet been fortunate enough 
to have difcovered a fpecific for the complaint; and theretore 
our fuccefs in treating it will depend much on our fagacity ig 
difcovering, and our fkill in removing, the circumftances which 
occafion it. 

The Doétor’s cautions refpecting bleeding in apoplexies, mee 
rit the attention of phyficians. He admits that perfons who live 
freely, and eat immoderately,—fat, fhort-necked, inaétive per- 
fons, people who are plethoric, both in reality and appearance, 
are thofe who are moft fubje& to attacks of apoplexy. Where 
then, fays he, can a doubt lie in refpe& to bleeding, efpecially 
if the pulfe is extremely full and tenfe, with an appearance of 
fuffocation?: It is often performed under thefe circumftances ; 
yet from the. confequences attending it in general, he thinks 
there is a reafon to fufpect, that bleeding, in this cafe, is much 
more frequently performed than is proper, or conducive to the 
patient’s recovery. He believes that the patient, from the ani- 
mal ftrength being much reduced by the operation, often ex- 
pires foon afterward ; or if he furvives a few days, he fuffers an 
hemi-plegia, which, in his opinion, probably might not have 
happened, if bleeding had been omitted. To Dr. Fothergill it 
feems more probable, that a large undigefted meal, diftending 
the ftomach, prefling upon the aorta defcendens, obftruGing 
the free expanfion of the lungs, is the means of crowding the 
arterial fyftem in the head with more blood than ought to be 
there, and hence producing the difeafe. If, fays the Doétor, 
we could fuddenly remove this furcharge of blood in the upper 
parts, by bleeding, and without reducing the patient’s ftrength, 
it would be at all times requifite: but this, in his opinion, is 
hardly to be expedted. His object therefore is, to remove 28 
foon as poffible the obvious caufe, by liberal dofes of white vi- 
triol, one fcruple or half a drachm for a dofe, emetic tartar dif- 
folved in water, and every other means of evacuating the intef- 
tinal canal, and the fyftem in general. Though we are no way 
difpofed to favour or encourage the repeated bleedings which 
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have been pradctifed in thefe cafes, yet, we muft confefs, we 
think the Doctor much too genera! in the rules he lays down, 
Where great comprefiion of the brain has evidently taken place 
fromthe fulnefs he admits, where the animal pawers are confi- 

er#oly impaired, and the vital powers much opprefled, we con- 
ceive, that one bleeding might afford great relief, and might 
enable us to venture upon emetic medicines, and brifk pur- 

atives, not only with more fafety, but with a greater profpect 
of fuccefs: and in this idea we are nat only warranted by expe- 
rience, but we have on our fide the general voice of the mof 
fkilful phyficians, who have, for fome time, declined profufe 
and repeated bleedings in apoplexies, and have adopted them 
only fo far as may be requifite, under certain circumftances, to 
obviate the danger of emetics in conftitutions labouring under 
too great fulnefs and diftenfion. 

Of the other papers in this volume, written by the late Dr, 
Fothergill, we fhall take the lefs notice at prefent, as they may 
poflibly hereafter come under our confideration; but we cannot, 
even in this place, help obferving, in general, that what he has 
written on the difeafe which he, not very fcientifically, terms, 
the fick head-ach, feems to be a confufion of the hiftories of 
the hypochondriafis and dyfpepfia, decorated with the popular 
name above-mentioned. 

Dr. William Wright's remarks on the ufe of cold-bathing in 
the locked-jaw, deferve the very ferious attention and confides 
ration of the profeffion. 

The 23d article contains the hiftory of a curious cafe which 
had been treated as a dropfy,, but, on the death and difleCtion of 
the patient, proved to be the effect of a difeafed kidney, which, 
in a boy of four years and a half old, inftead of weighing a few 
ounces, had grown to the fize of fixteen pounds. 

The Editor of this volume has fet down Mr. Pearfon of Done 
cafter as the author of this Paper; whereas, we apprehend, it 
was written by Dr. G. Pearfon, to whom the two letters, from 
Dr. A. Monro and Dr, Webfter, mentioning fimilar cafes, are 
addreffed, and which are printed as notes to this memoir, The 
Editor feems, moreover, to have transferred the poft(crips of 
Dr. Webfter’s letter to the text, and to have given Dr. Web- 
va the appearance of having written the memoir as well as the 
etter. ) 

The late Dr. William Hunter’s remarks * On the uncertainty 
of the figns of murder in the cafe of baftard children,* are written 
with equal judgment and humanity ; and it will be the duty of 
every member of the profeffion to attend to them. 

There are feveral fketches of the epidemic difeafe which ap- 
peared in this country in 1775. Without meaning to depreciate 


the merit of the hiftorics of 4 drawn up by the other eminent 
phyficians, 
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phyficians, the account given of it by Dr. Thomas Glafy’ of 
Exeter, and his treatment of the difeafe, ftrikes us as being in 
a truely Hippocratic fpirit, and deferving great and particular 


commendation. M 
- A 


Art. V. A View of the Britifo Empire, more e/pecially Scotland; 
with fome Propofals for the Improvement of that Country, the 
Extenfion of its Fifheries, and the Relief of the People. 8yvo, 
3s. Walter, kc. 1784. : 


VERY man who, in the prefent fituation of the Britifh 
empire, turns his attention to fubjects of national import- 
ance, and endeavours to ftimulate the genius and induftry of his 
fellow-citizens, by opening to their view any new fources of 
wealth and commerce, is undoubtedly entitled to public grati- 
tude. Mr. Knox, to whom we are indebted for the work be- 
fore us, travelled fevera] times over a great part of the Highlands 
of Scotland, faw the wretched fituation of the inhabitants, 
heard their complaints, compared their various accounts with 
each other, and with his own oblervations, and he has thus been - 
enabled to give the outlines of a plan by which fome inconve- 
niencies might be removed, others mitigated, the country improv- 
ed, and the fifheries and nurferies for feamen greatly extended. 

* I have, throughout tke whole,’ fays Mr. Knox, * avoided all 
chimerical theories, and tirefome conjectures, founded merely upor 
report, or collected from the very erroneous reprefentations of old 
writers. Jt was my with to propofe a plan adapted, in all its parts, 
to the natural ftate of the country, the genius, qualifications, and 
relative fituation of the inhabitants ; practicable, expedient, and 
within the abilities of government.’ — 

* Some of the tables, calculations, or eftimates, are inferted from 
authentic documents ; others upon mifcellaneous authorities ; and 
fome upon probable conjecture. Any errors that may hawe efcaped 
notice, amidft fo many figures, will be correéted ; the fame atten- 
tion will be given to any miftakes in opinion, /o foon [as foon] as 
they fhall be difcovered, or pointed out. 

¢ The Writer muft difclaim any pretenfions to literary embellith- 
ments, grounding his hope of approbation merely on the applica- 
tion, fatigues, and expence, which have been unavoidable through 
every ftage and department of the bufinefs; and if any of the 
grievances ftated in thefe pages fhall be redrefled or mitigated, he 
— = derive additional fatisfaction in the feelings of his own 

reatt.’ 

As the Highlands of Scotland are certainly capable of very 
great improvements, fome part, at leaft, of our Author’s plan, we 
hope, will be adopted. We hazard nothing, indeed, when we fay, 
ehat the whele of it well deferves the ferious attention of the 
Legiflature, as we know that fome of the Scotch Members of. 
Parliament, who are beft acquainted with the fituation- of the 
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eountry, and confequently well qualified to pronounce upon the 
merit of fuch performances, have, in the warmeft terms, ex- 
prefled their approbation of the work before us. 

Our Author, in his introduétion,; gives a {ketch of Britith 
politics, from the revolution, to the year 1784, including the 
origin and progrefs of the national debt,—the difmemberment, 
and rapid fall of the empire,—the perilous fituation of govern 
ment, and the nation in general,—a review of the colonies and 
fettlements which ftill compofe a part of the Britifh empire, 
with an eftimate of the exports and imports to, and from, Eng- 
land—the exports and imports to, and from, the revolted colo- 
nies—the relative fituation of Great Britain and France, in cli- 
mate, foil, extent of territory, commerce, revenue, &c.—and 
concludes with recommending internal improvements, in order to 
open new fources of ftrength and revenue, enable the mother 
country to retain its fettlements, and extend and protect its 
commerce. 

Mr. Knox now proceeds to give an account of the ancient 
and prefent ftate of Scotland, particularly the Lowlands; and 
points out the great advantages to be derived from Scotland, 
confidered as acommercial nation, ‘This part of his work like- 
wife contains fome propofals for a more liberal fyftem of polity 
relative to Scotland, with conjeQural eftimates of the beneficial 
confequences which the whole ifland might receive from it. 

We are next prefented with a view of the Highlands; and 
the picture which the Author draws of the diftrefles of the 
wretched inhabitants muft excite the utmoft commiferation in 
the breaft of every humane Reader. 

‘ The only parts capable of agriculture,’ fays he, ‘ are the vallies, 
or glens, around the bafes of the mountains ; and thefe vallies hav- 
jing the fun for a few hours only, vegetation advances flowly, and 
the harvefts are always late. The climate is equally difcouraging to 
the purpofes of hufbandry. ‘The {pring is bleak and piercing ; the 
fummer is cold and fhort; the autumn, from the beginning of Au- 
guft, deluged with rains; the winter long and tempeituous. During 
the latter feafon the people are cut off from all communication with 
the Low Countries, by.deep beds of fnow, impaflable torrents, path- 
lefs mountains and morafles on the one fide ; by a long and almoft 
unpracticable navigation on the other. ’ 

* To thefe accumulated difcouragements of nature, are added the 
oppreffions and ill-judged policy of many proprietors of thofe fterile 
Jands, far beyond their natural value, were they even in hands more 
capable to improve them. Where both foil and climate confpire 
againft the raifing of grain in any confiderable quantity,;and where 
there are no markets, poflibly, within the diftance of fifty miles, for the 
fale of corn and the lefler articles of hufbandry, the farmer turns his 
attention chiefly to the grazing of a few cattle and fheep, as the 
means whereby he expects to pay his rent, and fupport his family. 


ff, therefore, his farm hath been raifed at the rate of 300 per cent, 
while 
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while the price of cattle hath fcarcely advanced 100, this method of 
improving eftates, as the proprietors term it, furnifhes a highs 
founding rent-roll, extremely pleafing to human vanity, but which, 
being founded upon oppreffion, injuftice and folly, hath hitherto 

ved fallacious and humiliating, to all thofe who have perfevered 
ip the cruel experiment. 

* Upon the whole, the fituation of thefe people, inhabitants of 
Britain! is fuch as no language can defcribe, nor fancy conceive, 
If, with great labour and fatigue *, the farmer raifes a flender crop 
of oats and barley, the autumnal rains oftea baffle his utmoft efforts, 
and fruftrate all his expectations ; and inftead of being able to 
an exorbitant rent, he fees his family in danger of perifhing during 
the enfuing winter, when he is precluded from any pofibility of 
affiftance elfewhere. 

‘ Nor are his cattle in a better fituation: in fummer they pick up 
a feanty {upport amongft the moraffes, or heathy mountains ; but in 
winter, when the grounds are covered with fnow, and when the 
naked wilds afford neither fLelter nor fubfiftence, the few cows, {mall, 
lean, and ready to drop down through want of pafture, are brought 
into the hut where the family refides, and frequently fhare with 
them the fmall ftock of meal which had been purehafed, or raifed, 
for the family only ; while the cattle thus fuftained, are bled, occa- 
fionally, to afford nourifhment for the children, after it hath bees 
boiled, or made into cakes. 

_ € The fheep, being left upon the open heaths, feek to thelter 
themfelves from the inclemency of the weather amongtft the hollows 
wpon the lee-fide of the mountains; and here they are frequently 
buried under the fnow, for feveral weeks together, and in fevere 
feafons during two months or upwards. They eat their own and 
each other’s wool, and hold out wonderfully under cold and hunger } 
but even in moderate winters, a confiderable number are generally 
found dead after the fnow hath difappeared, and in rigorous feafons 
few or none are left alive. 

* Meanwhile the fteward, hard preffed by letters from Almack’s, 
or Newmarket, demands the rent in a tone which makes no great 
allowance for unpropitious feafons, the death of cattle, and other 
accidental misfortunes ; difguifing the feelings of his own breat— 
his Honour’s wants muft at any rate be fupplied, the bills muft be 
duly negotiated. 

* Such is the ftate of farming, if it may be fo called, throughout 
the interior parts of the Highlands ; but as that country hath an ex- 
= 





* Inftead of the plough, the farmers generally ufe the fpade, 
partly through neceflity, arifing from the irregularity of the furface, 
d partly from ancient cuftom. The rainy feafon commences about 
the firft of Auguft, and continues, with little intermiffion, till No- 
vember. When, therefore, the corn is cut down, which is per- 
formed by hooks, a number of fheaves are piled together, and 
thatched on the top. In the firft interval from rain, the thatch is 
taken off; and the theaves, if dry, are carried to the barn. This 
— work is repeated until the whole crop hath been thus fe- 
cured. 
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tenfive coaft, and many iflands, it may be fuppofed that the inha- 
pitants of thofe fhores enjoy all the benefits of their maritime fitua- 
tion. This, however, is not the cafe: thofe gifts of nature, which 
jn any other commercial kingdom would have been rendered fub- 
fervient to the moft valuable purpofes, are in Scotland loft, or nearly 
fo, to the poor natives, and the public. The only difference, there- 
fore, between the inhabitants of the interior parts, and thofe of the 
more diftant coaft, confifts in this; that the latter, with the labours 
of the field, have to encounter, alternately, the dangers of the 
ocean, and all the fatigues of navigation. gn he 
‘ To the diftrefling circumftances at home, as ftated above, new 
dificulties and. toils await the devoted farmer when abroad. He 
leaves his family in O@ober, accompanied by. his fons, brothers, 
and frequently an aged parent, and embarks on board a {mall open 
boat, in queft of the herring fifhery, with no other provifion than 
oatmeal, potatoes, and frefh water; no other bedding than heath, 
iggs or ftraw, the covering, if any, an old fail *. Thus provided, 
he fearches from bay to bay, through turbulent feas, magerety for 
feveral weeks together, before the fhoals of herrings are difcovered +. 
The glad tidings ferve to vary, but not to diminifh, his fatigues. 
Unremitting nightly labour (the time when the herrings are taken), 
pinching cold winds, heavy feas, uninhabited fhores covered with 
fnow, or deluged with rains, contribute towards filling up the mea- 
fure of his diftreffes ; while, to men of fuch exquifite feelings, .as the 
Highlanders generally poffefs, the fcene which awaits him at honie 
does it moft effectually. : | 
- © Having difpofed ef his capture to the buffes, he returns in Ja- 
nuary through a long navigation, frequently amid& unceafing hurri- 
canes, not to a comfortable home and a cheerful family; but to-« 
hut compofed of turf, without windows, doors, or chimney, en- 
vironed with fnow, and almoft hid from the eye by its aftonifhing 
depth. Upon entering this folitary manfion, he generally finds a 
part of his family, fometimes the whole, lying upon heath or ftraw, 
anguifhing through want, or epidemical difeafe; while the few fur- 
viving cows, which poffefs the other end of the cottage, inftead of 
furnifhing further fupplies of milk or blood, demand his immediate 
attention to keep them in exiftence. . 
_ © The feafon now approaches when he is again to delve and labour 
the ground, on the fame flender profpeé of a plentiful crop or a 
dry harveft. The cattle which have furvived the famine of the win- 
ter, are turned out to the mountains; and, having put his domeftic 
affairs into the beft fituation which a train of accumulated -misfor- 





* The Highland drefs, lately refumed, is extremely ufeful to 
thefe people when on board, as well as in the field. The plaid 
contains fundry yards of worlted ttuff, which the Highlander wraps 
feveral times round his body, and lies down amidft fnow, hoary 
froft, rain, or falt water, and thus repofes himfelf. , 

+ Though the arrival of the hetrings be certain, and almof to2 
day, yet the particular,lake, bay, or channel to which they direét 
their courfe, remains unknown, until the vaft flight of Solanigeefe 


and other birds which attend the fhoals, lead to a difcovery, 
tunes 
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tunes admits of, he refumes the oar, either in queft of the herring 
or the‘white fifhery. If fuccefsful in the latter, he fets out in his 
open boat upon a voyage (taking the Hebrides and the oppofite 
coaft at a medium diftance) of zoo miles, to vend his cargo of dried 
cod, ling, &c. at Greenock or Glafgow. The produce, which fel. 
dom exceeds twelve or fifteen pounds, is laid out, in conjunttion with 
his companions, upon meal, and fifhing tackle; and he returns 
through the fame tedious navigation. | | 

‘’The autumn calls his attention again to the field; the tfwal 
round of °difappointment, fatigue, and diftrefs awaits him}; thus 
dragging through a wretched exiftence, in the hope of foon arriving 
in that country where the weary fhall be art ret. | ’ 

¢ Many other circumftances might be reprefented in this pifture of 
human mifery, of which I fhall at prefent mention only two, In 
time of war, thofe who engage in the fitheries are liable to be preffed} 
while others, who travel Rees the moft remote atts, without money 
or provifions, to earn 30 or 46 fhillings in the Low Countries by 
harveft work, are often decoyed into the army, by ftratagems which 
do no credit to the humanity of the age. 

*’Thefe virtuous but friendlefs men, while endeavouring, ‘b 
every means:in their power, to pay their rents, to fupport thelr 
wives, their children, their aged parents, and in all refpects to at 
the part of honeft, inoffenfive fubjefts, are dragged away—they 
know not where—to fight the battles of nations who are infenfible of 
mo mérits, and to obtain victories of which others ate to reap the 

vits.- 

‘ € The aged, the fick and helplefs, look in vain for the return of 
their friends’ from the voyage or the harveft. They are heard of 
no more. Lamentations, cries, and defpair pervade the village or 
the diftri&, ‘Thus deprived of their main fupport, the rent unpaid, 
the cattle fold or feized, whole families are reduced to the extremity 
of want, and turned’ out, amidft all the inclemencies of the win- 
ter, ‘to relate their piteous tale, and to implore’ from the wretched, 
but hofpitable Mountaineers, 4 little meal or milk, to preferve their 
infants from perifhing in‘ their arms. e 

“ In this fituation they wander towards the Lowlands, happy to 
find fhelter at night from the chilling winds, driving fnow, or in- 
ceffant rains, in fome cavern or deferted cottage ; ftill more happy, 
if chance ‘hath provided their lodging with a little ftraw or heath 
whereon to lay their almoft lifelefs infants, the conftant objeéts o 
their firft attention amidft all the calamitous viciffitudes of ‘life. 
Such is the hard lot of the great body of the people who inhabit 
a fifth part of our ifland.’ Negleé&ted by Government; forfaken, of 
opprefled-by the gentry; cut off, during moft part of the year, by 
impaflable mountains, and impracticable navigations, from the {cenes 
of commerce, induftry, and plenty; living at confiderable diftances 
from all human aid, without the neceflaries of life, or any of thofe 
comforts which might foften the rigour of their calamities ; and de- 
pending, mott generally, for the bare means of fubfiftence, on the 
precarious appearance of a veffel freighted with meal or potatoes, to 
which they with eagernefs refort, though often at the diftance of 
fifty miles, Upon the whole, the Highlands of Scotland, sp few 
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efiates excepted, are the feats of ,oppreffion, . poverty, famine, .3n~- 

uifh, and wild defpair, exciting the pity of every traveller, while 
Fe virtues of the inhabitants attract his admiration.’ oie 

Mr. Knox now goes on to draw a character, of the modern 
Highlanders, and their qualifications for the arts of civil life, as 
well as thofe of war; but for what he fays on this fwbjeé, on 
inland navigation, fifheries, &c. we muff refer Our readers to 
the work itfelf, where they will find many judicious Obferva- 
tions, which may lead to improvements of the gteateft confe- 
quence to the Public. ieee se tee 

It may be proper to obferve, that he is certainly tiftaken in 
regard to the expence neceffary for carrying fome of his propofed 
fchemes into execution ; but fuch errors are very excufable, arid 
do not affe&t the genera) merit of his work.—He has likewife 
publithed a Commercial Map of Scotland, on a fheet of large’ Atlas 
paper (price 3s. coloured) wherein the numerous iffands, and 
Jakes, which compofe the great theatre of the fifheries, are dif- 
tinétly reprefented, and their names annexed ; alfo the propofed 
vanals; the whole interfperfed with remarks relative to the na- 
tural, political, and commercial ftate of that kingdom, and the 
three main divifions of its iflands. | 





Art. VI. The Origin and Progre/s of Writing, as well hieroglyphic 
as elementary, illuftrated by Engravings taken from Marbles, Ma- 

» nuferipts, and Charters, ancient and modern: alfo fome Account of 
the Origin and Progrefs of Printing. By Thomas Aftle, Efg. 
F.R.S, F. S.A. and Keeper of the Records in the Tower of 
London. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards, Payne, &c, 1784. ° 


E have here a:very curions and ufeful treatife on the 
diplomatic fcience. “she plates, in fae fimile:chara@ters, 
are accurate fpecimens of the different forms ufed in all ages, of 
which there are any records remaiming, down to the law-hands 
of modern times. | 
‘In the introdu€tion, we havea brief view of the lofles man- 
kind have fuftained by the deftruction of the literary treafures of 
antiquity, burnt ‘in. war, and through miftaken zeal; together 
with an account of the:principal. libraries of ancient. literature 
now remaining. : 
The firft chapter treats of fpeech, and the origin and different 
and kinds of hieroglyphics, which Mr. Aftle endeavours to prove; 
were common to all uncivilized-nations. | 
The fecond relates to the origin-of letters, and the compofition 
notation of language: he enumerates a variety of opinions on 
this fubje&t, and Jabours to eftablifh his own. 
The third treats of the claim of different nations.to the inven- 
tion of letters. , 
The fourth gives a general account of alphabets; which, he 
fays, are not all derived from a primary one. , 
ee In 
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In the fifth chapter we have the manner of writing in different 
ages artd countries, illuftraced with fpecimens of ancient alphabets 
and. writing. 

In the fixth chapter, which treats of chatacters and figns, we 
have ai account of the Chinefe characters. —OF fla, or literary 
figns.—Of mote, ufed by fhort-hand writers.—Of the various 
aodes of fecret writing ; illuftrated by engtaved fpecimens ; and 
ma other curious particulars.. | | 

The fubje& of the next chapter is, on writers, ornaments, 
and materials for writing: and the laft chapter gives fome ac- 
count of the origin and progrefs of printing ; which the Author 
fuppofes to have beeh an ealtern invention*. ; 

The general character that we have to give of Mr. Aftte’s book 
is, that the Author’s reflections are all very ingenious, moft of 
them juft, and the engraved fpecimens properly chofen for the 
entertainment of curious readers, and for the information of men 
of bufinefs, But we are far from being fatished with his fpecu- 
lations on language, and the origin of writing: a fhort /yllabus 
of which is as follows : 

Egyptians. It feems to us as if the Egyptians ufed letters bee 
fore the time mentioned by Mr. Wife (the Prolemeys, or under 
Pfammitichus or Amafis), they were probably the charaéters of 
their neighbours the Phoenicians. 

, Phamsans. Their very early and high degree of civilization 
joftly entitles them to urge the ftrongeft pretenfions to the firft 
ule of alphabetic chara&ters; and the invention of them is af- 
cribed’to. Taant, fon of Mizraim. es, 

Chaldeans. The Jews, ‘Aravians, and Indians, have it by 
tradition, thatthe Egyptians were inftruéted in all their know- 
ledge by Abraham, who was a Chaldean ; and Sir Ifaac Newton 
admits, that letters were known in the Abrahamic line for fome 
centuries before Mofes: but Berofus, the moft ancient Chaldean 
hiftorian, does not mention that he believed the Chaldeans 
were the inventors of letters. 

Syrians. ‘They were by fome anciently joined with the Pheeni- 
cians, as.the firft inventors of lecters. Their language is pretended 
to have been the vernacular, or root, of all the oriental tongues. 
Wet, the oldeft charaCters or letters of that nation, at prefent 
kirrown, are but about three centuries before the birth of CuHRISsTi 

‘Indians. The Shanferit, Mr. Halhed informs us, ‘is the pa 
rent of almoft every diale&t, from the Perfian Gulph to the Chi- 
nefe Seas, and is a language of the moft venerable antiquity. 
The alphabet contains thirty-four confonants and fixteen vowels. 
The Indian Bramins contend,. that they had Jetters ‘before any 
other people ; and it is affirmed that there are Shanfcrit books} 


" ® He fays, the Hifteria Sinenfis of Abdalla, written in Pesfic, im 


1317, {peaks of printing as an art'in very common ufe then. 
where 
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wherein the Egyptians are conftantly defcribed as difciples, not as 
inftru@tors, and as feeking liberal education in Hindoftan, Yet 
Monf. De Guines has fhewn, that we uft by no means give too 
eafy credit to the relations of the Indians concerning the high 
antiquity of their manufcripts. , 

Perfians. The learned feem generally agreed, that the ancient 
Perfians were later than many of their neighbours in civiliza- 
tion: it was never pretended that they were the inventors of 
letters. 

Arabians. The Arabs have inhabited the country they at 
prefent pofl:fs for upwards of 3700 years, without having ins 
termixed with other nations, or being fubjugated by any foreign 
power. Their language muft be very ancient: the old Arabic 
charaéters are faid to be of very high antiquity ; for Zbn Hafhem 
relates, that an infcription in it was found in Yaman, as old as 
the time of Jofeph. Thefe traditions may have given occafion, 
to fome authors to fuppofe the Arabians to have been the in- 
ventors of letters. We learn from themfelves, that their alpha- 
bet is not ancient, and received but a little before Iflamifm. 

Upon the whole, fays Mr. Affle, it appears to us, that the 
Phoenicians have the beft claim to the honour of the invention 
of letters. 

But other very refpectable writers are of a different opinion. 
Shuckford, in his connection of facred and profane hiftory, 
vol. i. p. 334, &c. tells us, that mankind had lived above 1600 
years before the flood, and it is not probable that they lived 
without the ule of letters; for, were it fo, how fhould we have 
had the fhort annals of the firft world which are tranfmitted te 
us? If they had letters, it is likely that Noah was {killed in 
them, and taught them his children. And we find them moft 
early ufcd in thofe parts, from which mankind difperfed at the 
confufion of tongues. 

Mr. Aftle feems to fuppofe men placed in a ftate of abfo!ute 
barbarifm and ignorance, and left to work all out for theme 
felves, as neceffity and experiment fhould lead them. In his 
18th page he {peaks of * the time when men began to reform the 
barbarous jargen they firft fpoke, and to form a language.’ But 
when were mankind in this ftate of barbarifm ? ’Tis hardly fup- 
pofable, that God delivered Adam out of his creating hands in 
fuch a ftate! Surely it is more reafonable to think of him as the 
Poet fpeaks, that he was, in all the accomplifhments proper to a 
man, 

The goodlieft man of men fince born 
His fons d 
His powers, both of mind and body, it may be faid, would, no 
doubt, be much weakened by the fall. But he would probably 
be ftill in as good a capacity for making any kind of improve- 
ment, as his pofterity hath at any time been, in their higheft 
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ftate of civilization, One cannot but think he brought out of 
Paradife a language fo far perfect, at leaft, as toanfwer all the oce 
cafions which men in thar infant ftate of the world could have 
for it. And, with regard to any improvements of which it was 
capable, what fhould render him and his immediate defcendants 
lefs likely to make them, than any nation of men who have lived 
fince the flood. 

With men of late times the complaint is, * Ars longa, vita 
brevis.’ No fooner has a man fitted himfelf for making ad- 
vances in any art or fcience, by learning what has been done in 
it before, than age feizes him, his fpirits droop, and his faculties 
decay. But, it will be faid, men who Jived more than 800 
or g00 years, and converfed with others of equal age and experj- 
ence with themfelves, muft have purfued their enquiries with an 
advantage and fuccefs, of which their fhort lived fons can 
fcarce have aconception. Accordingly, we find, in the feventh 
generation, they had made themfelves acquainted with muftc and 
the management of metals. Gen. iv. 21, 22. And if it was 
within the reach of human capacity to work out the invention of 
alphabetical writings, the antediluvians were as likely te make the 
difcovery as any of their poftdiluvian pofterity, or epnucgos. 
_ Let us now confider the circumftances in which we find man- 
kind after they had left the ark. We learn from Mofes, 
that ‘ the whole earth was of one language and one fpeech ;’ a 
manner of {peaking which it cannot be thought Mofes would 
have ufed before men had multiplied to a very confiderable num- 
ber, And they, i. ©. the whole race of mankind came to the 
Jand of Shinar, and from * thence were feattered abroad upon the 
face of all the earth.’ Gen, xi. r—g. That we may be better 
fatisfied of this faét, the account is repeated, and with the addi- 
tion of this exprefs circumftance, that it was the language of all 
the earth that was then confounded. We have no need there- 
fore to wait, as fome have done, on Noah to China as his firft 
removal after his defcent from Ararat. If Mofes tells us any 
thing, he tells us that all mankind kept together till the con- 
fufion at Babel. Then they feparated, or from thence their 
Maker {cattered them abroad upon the face of ALL the earth; 
the fons of Japhet north-weftwardly through Mefopotamia and 
Syria, to people Europe and its adjacent Iflands: the fons of 
Shem to countries on the Eaft: and Ham with his families 
peopled the neighbouring countries, with Paleftine, Egypt, and 
the reft of Africa. 

Now, in the courfe of (uch a difperfion as this, a ftate of bar- 
barifm may be met with ; all the arts and accomplifhments of 
civilization would be neglected, and foon loft among men whofe 
time and labour were wholly taken up with providing the im- 
mediate neceflaries of life; and were we to iuppofe a people in 
comfortable circumftances to be acquainted with letters, and to 
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be reduced to a ftate of difficulty and neceffity like that mentioned, 
their letters would be foon forgotten, and their language degene- 
rate into what may properly be called a jargon : and this was the 
cafe of the emigrants from Shinar, and would be moft remarkably 
fo with thofe who fhould be removed to the moft diftant fettle- 
ments. Accordingly, thofe who by repeated removals wandered 
to Europe one way, and to India another, loft the ufe and know-~ 
ledge of letters entirely. ‘Thofe who continued in or near Shi- 
nar, free from the folicitudes, cares, and diftractions attending 
a removal, retained the knowledge and ufe of them in their per- 
fection, perhaps: while fuch as, though obliged to remove, did 
not go far, loft their knowledge of letters in part only, ftill re- 
taining enough of them to be a foundation, both of reviving 
them among themfelves, and teaching them to others. 

The removal to Canaan was not a great one : the people, there- 
fore, who removed thither, would in all likelihood rememberenough 
of letters to be able to revive them foon after they had made them- 
felves eafy in their fettlements ; and being by their fituation led to 
the practice of navigation and commerce, would carry the know- 
ledge of them to thofe nations who had loft them, and thus 
be accounted the inventors. Agreeably to which, Q. Curtius, 
Lucan, Cretias, Hefychius, and Porphyry (Aftle, p. 34. and 
ae p. 228.), fuppofe the Phoenicians to be the inventors 
of letters. 


But there are other authors, and with better reafon, of an-.. 


other opinion, fays Shuckford, p. 228. ‘* Diodorus fays ex- 
prefsly, that the Syrians were the inventors of letters, and that 
the Pheenicians learnt them from the Syrians, and afterwards, 
with Cadmus, taught them to the Greeks.’ Again (p. 232.), 
‘The Syrians, Canaanites, and Affyrians, ufed originally the fame 
letters; fo that in all probability they were earlieft at the place 
where mankind feparated at the confufion of tongues:’ and 
Bifhop Cumberland, in his remarks on Sanchoniatho’s Hiftory 
(p. 191-), of which we fhall fay more by and bye, tells us he 
believes the Chaldeans and Affyrians will not grant the Phoeni- 
cians this honour, but contend for an earlier invention of them 
before the flood, and that the inventors lived among them, not 
in Phéenicia or Egypt. | 

Tradition then {peaks moft ftrongly for the ufe of letters firft 
known and praétifed in thofe parts from which the difperfion 
of mankind was made. Hence it is reafonable to prefume, 
1. That they were known before the difperfion. 2, That they 
were known even before the flood. 

Abraham’s progenitors were among thofe who ftaid in or near 
the land.of Shinar, and would beas likely as any to retain much 
of the language {poke before the difperfion ; and as they did not 
leave Ur, their fettlement in that country, till Abraham was 
ae T 2 feventy- 
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feventy-five years old, and then removed not far, they would 
not be likely to lofe or change their language, or forget the ufe 
of letters, on the fuppofition that they had been acquainted with 
them. We may fuppofe too, farther, that their letters would cone 
tinue the fame which had been in ufe an them, and not re. 
quire the alterations which were found neceflary, on the experi- 
ence and ule of the letters taught by Palamedes, and the others 
who learned them from the Pheenicians, 

It does not appear that the Hebrew language was ever in any 
refpect different at one time, from what it has been at any other. 
‘The firft books wrote in it are the fame, both for language and 
letters, as the laft, though more than 1000 years intervened be- 
tween Mofes and Malachi. Hence, many learned men have con- 
tended, that it was the original language f{poken before the con- 
fufion ; but this feems to be contradicted by the plain words of 
the account we have of that event, that it was the lip of the 
whole earth that was confounded, and therefore that of the pro- 
genitors of the Hebrews, as well as others. It is not, however, 
unreafonable to fuppofe their method of writing to be the fame 
as that which received its improvement and perfection by a long 
ufe of the antediluvian patriarchs ; if it was not a knowledge im- 
parted to man by the FATHER of Lights, and as fuch furnifhed 
at the difpenfation of it, with all the perfection neceflary for the 
purpofes to be ferved by it. Perhaps the latter part of this fup- 
pofition is the moft reafonable to be admitted : for the means of 
communicating all the thoughts, reafonings, and fpeculations 
of one man to another, and of one age and country to another, 
hy the different combinations of twenty-two fimple charaGers, 
is a difcovery which feems to be much too excellent and fublime 
to have been made by unaffifted human reafon. 

What can invalidate the teftimony of Mofes, that language is 
of divine original, and taught to Adam before the fall? It feems 
not unreafonable to fuppofe that he was taught to compound 
founds fo as to form it, by a perfect and philofophical theory ; 
and it may be hard to imagine a more rational and eafy one than 
the different variations and modifications of a fmall number of 
fimple founds moit naturally adapted to the organs of fpeech. 
The making fpecific marks for thefe to affift his memory, or, if 
you pleafe, inftruct his pofterity herein afterwards, would foon 
produce the ast of writing, if that and fpeech were not taught 
him together. But the compounding fimple founds to make 
words, and joining together marks for thofe founds, are two acts 
fo nearly related, that when his Maker brought him the crea- 
tures to name, it feems reafonable to think that he was taught 
the one to affift his memory in the other: if not, it would be 
eafier for him, who had been tauzht language from firft principles, 
or for fome of his immediate fucceflors, that he might either 
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teach in the fame manner, or inform how he had been taught 
to make and compound marks forthis purpofe, than it would be 
for thofe in after-times to do it, when the reafon or theory of 
compounding fimple founds was loft, as it certainly muft be at 
the confufion of tongues, if not before: and this is agreeable to 
the opinion of the Eaftern Bramins, who have a tradition, that 
letters were of divine original, taught to mankind in the earlieft 
ages, and while they had frequent intercourfe with the Immor- 
tals. 

But it is obferved by Mr. Aftle, p. 14. that * Plato fays, in 
his Cratyl{s, that fome, when they could not unravel a difficulty, 
brought down agod, as in a machine, to cut the knot; and the 
learned Bifhop of Gloucefter obferves, that the ancients gave 
nothing to the gods of whofe original they had any records ; 
but when the memory of the invention was Icft, as of feed corn, 
wine, writing, civil fociety, &c. the gods feized the property, 
by that kind of right which gives ftrays to the lord of the manor.’ 

To this fine flourifh we have only to fay, that P/ato then weuld 
hardly be overfond of calling down gods to untie his knots un- 
neceflarily : and therefore when he afcribes a divine original to 
writing, as he certainly does, he muft have the moft cogent rea- 
fons for fo doing: and the fame may be faid for Tully, who calls 
it the invention of the gods. 

In fupport of the opinion that letters were before the flood, 
the learned Bifhop Cumberland fays, ‘ I may here add, that in 
Abidenus, who was the fcholar of Ariffotle, and wrote in Alexan- 
der’s time the Affyrian or Chaldean antiquities, Cronus is affirm- 
ed to forefhew the flood to Sifithrus the Chaldean. This Berofus, 
in his fecond book fays, as Alexander Polyhiffor teftifies in a frag- 
ment preferved by Scaliger, p. 8. Eufeb. Grec. There is men- 
tioned the keeping of fome records in Sippari, written before the 

flood, This fhews the Chaldeans claimed to be {killed in writ- 
ing long before Thoth’s or Taaut’s time. Letters graven upon 
ftone upon s7Aas, might be unhurt by water. . 

‘ The name Sippari, Scaliger faith, fignifies the place called 
Sipphara in Ptolemy, the original he notes not ; but it (eems to me 
to be clearly from 45D, fignifying a book, or record; and they may 
be gathered hence to have had places anfwerable to our libraries 
to keep them in; and this is like Kirjath Sepher in Scripture. 
The tranflation of this Hebrew or Chaldee name into Greek, is 
in that place called Mavli€sEAw, mentioned in Abidenus and 
Apolledorus, whofe fragments are in Scaliger’s Greek Eufebius, p. §- 
and ] doubt not but Sippara fignifies the place called in Greek 
Mav]sEiCraw. So Pliny, lib. vii. c. 56. fays, Literas femper ar- 
bitror Affjrias fuiffe; which imports his belief that they were of 
the utmoft antiquity; and this he prefers to their opinion, who 
attribute them to the Egyptian Mercury: and hints that this 
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Mercury or Thoth, was rather a reftorer of learning in Egypt and 
Canaan after the flood, than its firft inventor.’ 

If the marks for elementary founds were originally expreffive 
alfo of fignificant words, as feems not unlikely, the people that 
lived at, or immediately after, the confufion of the lip of the 
whole earth, finding they no longer did fo, might fubftitute 
pictures to reprefent their objects, as judging thefe more expref- 
five than arbitrary marks that no longer retained their priftine 
fignification ; and hence would foon arife the hieroglyphic and 
fymbolic methods of exprefling ideas ; while thofe, whofe lan- 
guage had undergone the Jeaft alteration, might more recdily be 
able to order the elementary marks, and difcover what varia- 
tions were neceflary, fo as to make them ftill of the fame ufe as 
they were before; and might in time teach their neighbours to 
do the fame. Foy, notwithftanding the confufion of tongues, 
when the method of writing was found out for one language, 
that of applying it to another would foon be apparent, efpecially 
where the tongues had ftill great affinity, as is fuppofed to have 
been the cafe with the Syrians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
other neighbouring people: And the intercourfe of intelligent 
men of different nations with thefe, would fpread it to others 
where the affinity of language was lefs; and they would, doubt+ 
lefs, add other marks for founds peculiar to themfelves, and alter 
or omit thofe ufed by others, juft as they found it moft conve- 
nient. Hence all the diverfity, feen at this day, may readily 
enough be accounted for, 

Mr. Aftle’s principal reafon for afcribing the invention of let- 
ters to the Phoenicians, refts on the authority of their hiftorian 
Sanchoniatho, who fays Mifor was the fon of Hamyn, the fon 
of Mifor was Taaut, who invented the firft letters for writing. 
The Egyptians call him Thoth, or Thoor, the Alexandrians 
Thoyth, and the Greeks Hermes. This Sanchoniatho, it is 
true, is highly commended by Porphyry, and Philo Byblus who 
tranflated his hiftory into Greek; but we think that his autho- 
rity is too much magnified by Mr. Aftle, who fays, in a note at 
p» 33. § This author makes mankind live in Phoenicia, and 
places Hypfuranius [the fifth generation of men] at Tyre. The 
pian of the hiftory is quite different from that of Mofes, and 
feems to be grounded upon a very different tradition relating to 
the firft ages. Some writers have attempted to prove the works 
of this author fpurious ; but their arguments are fo frivolous that 
they (carcely deferve an anfwer,’—* See many curious particulars 
concerning the author and his writings, in the Univ. Hift. —— 
And ‘Jac#fen's Chronol. Antig.’ 4 

But we thail prefently fee what grounds there are for all this. 
We doubt not, in the leaft ; but the remains of Sanchoniatho are 
genuine, or, at leaft, according to the Greek tranflation - 
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Philo Byblus, who reduced ‘it into eight books, of which the 
firft only concerning the Phoenician Theology is extant in the 
Preparat. Evangelica of Eufebius, who fairly lets it fpeak for 
ifelf: it has not the appearance ef a regular and continued 
thread of narration, fo that the genealogy of T’aaut may be or- 
derly deduced from father to fon, quite up to the firft pair, as Mr. 
Aftie, after the example of fome other very refpectable writers, 
has done, with all the appearance of regularity imaginable. 
From what Bifhop Cumberland has fhewn, it feems likely that 
Genus in Sanchoniatho is the fame as Cain in Mofes, chiefly 
becaufe of the famenefs of the inventions, as building, huf- 
bandry, mufic, metals, attributed to the defcendants of each. 
Yet Sanchoniatho can {carcely be faid to exprefs himfelf with any 
certainty farther than the fourth generation ; for when he comes 
to the fifth, or that of Memrumus and Hypfuranius, he fays, 
but they were fo named by their mothers, the women of thole 
times, who without fhame lay with any man they could light 
upon. Which furely will well agree with the account of Mofes 
concerning the corruptions of thofe times, and is 2s much as to 
fay, that it was doubtful whether thofe before-named were their 
fathers cr not; fo that they might poffibly {pring from another 
line. And continuing his narration, he does not fay, of thefe, 
were begotten, as he had done before, and did for thofe aftere 
wards, but, yeovois vseoov moAdoss after much time from the 
time of Hypfuranius came Agreus and Hallieus, which is cer- 
tainly an ambiguous expreffion; and it feems very doubrful, 
notwithftanding the authority of Sca/iger, whether thefe were the 
children or defcendants of Hypfuranius ; perhaps there is fome 
defect or tranfpofition of the text, fo that thefe two might come 
from the fame generation as Hypturanius, but many years pofte- 
rior tohim, He next fays, of thefe were begotten two brothers, 
the firft forgers and workers iniron ; the name of one is loft, &e. 
From the thread of fuch a narration as this, would not any im- 
partial unprejudiced perfon conclude, that this boafted Sanchoni- 
atho, this moft ancient and faithful hiftorian, as he is cailed, 
collected his hiftory from very fabulous and defeétive materials ? 
And therefore, that not much dependence could have been 
placed upon it, even had it been handed down to us intire. Nor 
do we think it deferves one jot more credit than that of Berofus 
the Chaldean hiftorian, who tells a ftrange flory of a creature, 
that foon after the beginning of the world, came from the Red 
Sea, converfed familiarly with men, and taught them the know- 
ledge of letters, arts, tciences, &c. but whofe hiftory has in 
other refpects a remarkable agreement with that of Mofes, But 
moreover it may be obferved, that Sanchoniatho does not fay 
that Agreus and Hallicus (Hunter and Fither, for fo the names 
fignify) were brethren; but after mention of their inventions, 
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he continues, of thefe were begotten two brothers ; but whether 
of Agreus, of Hallieus, or fomebody elfe in the fame genera. 
tion he does not tell us, though we are certain that both Agreug 
and Hallieus could not beget the fame two brothers : and though 
it be allowed that coufin germans in the eaftern way of expref. 
fion are fometimes called brothers, {till this will not make it out, 
becaufe Agreus and Hallteus are not mentioned as brethren ; and 
if they had heen fo, it is reafonable to fuppofe that he would 
have told us fo, becaufe that appears to be his conftant method, 
He continues, afterwards from this generation came two bro. 
thers, Technites (the Artift) and’Geinus Autochton (the home. 
born man of the earth) ; but whether we are to underftand this 
of the generation of the forenamed brothers, or of the generation 
of Hypfuranius, or of that from which he came, is to us uncere 
tain. However, on any hand, it is plain, evento a demonftra- 
tion, that he does not deliver, or pretend to deliver, a regular 
pedigree of defcent from father to fon, His whole fcope feems 
to be, to attribute the invention of the moft ufeful manual art 
to his own nation the Phoenicians, And if he found thefe 
things fo recorded, as he fays he did by the Cabiri, at the com- 
mand of Taaut, the chief counfellor of the tyrant Cronus (who- 
ever that Cronus was, about whom the learned are divided), they 
were under the neceflity of recording only fuch things, and in 
fuch a manner as to pleafe him. And from the account which 
this hiftorian gives of ‘Taaut, we have little to hope from his ve- 
racity, who inttigated Cronus to rebel againft his father, and bury 
his own brother Adlas alive. 

Here we cannot avoid mentioning another circumflance in this 
hiftory, of which the learned Bifhop Cumberland takes no no- 
tice. The hiftorian fays, but when Cronus came to man’s 
eftate, ufing Hermes Trifmegiftus [Taaut] as his coun- 
fellor or affiftant, for he was his fecretary, he oppofed his father 
Ouranus, &c. Now, if Cronus be Ham, as the bifhop, and 
others fince him fuppofe, and Taaut his grandfon, how can it 
be fuppofed, that when Cronus came to man’s eftate, he found 
bis own grandfon fit to be his counfellor and fecretary ? And yet 
we find this Taaut a great man under Quranus; for, fays the 
hiftorian, * before thefe things the god Taaut, having formerly 
imitated or reprefented OQuranus, made images of the counte- 
nances of the gods, Cronus and Dagon, and formed the facred 
characters of the other elements.’ Perhaps the favourers of San- 
choniatho may fay, that this alludes to Taaut’s invention of let- 
ters; but we think it very doubtful whether the words will bear 
any fuch conftruction or meaning ; they rather allude to pi€tures 
or hieroglyphics, and have all the appearance of a continuation 
of the real hiftory, if fuch itbe, going before. 


But we are ftopt at the words ‘other elements.’ It may a 
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be afked, what other? Do Ouranus, Cronus, and Dagon, mean 
elements, and is the whole ftory about Cronus a fable or enigma? 
For, continues Sanchoniatho, * He contrived alfo for Cronus the 
enfizn of his royal power, four eyes partly before and partly be- 
hind, two of them inking as in fleep; and upon his fhouldera 
four wings, two as flyinz, and two as let down toreft. The 
emblem was, that Cronus when he flept was yet watching, and 
waking yet ilept. And fo for his wings, that even refting he 
flew about, and flying yet refted, But the other gods had two 
wings each of them on their fhoulders, to intimate that they flew 
about with or under him. He alfo had two wings on his head, 
one for the moft governing part, the mind, one for fenfe.’ 

¢ But Cronus coming into the fouth country, gave all Egypt 
to the god Taaut, that it fhould be his kindgdom. Thefe 
things the Cabiri, the feven fons of Sydyc, and their eighth 
brother Afclepius, firft of all fet down in memoirs as the god 
Taaut commanded them.’ 

Weare alfo told by the hiftorian, that fome in Phoenicia had 
darkened this hiftcry by allegories and myftical fables, and that 
one of thefe was Ifiris, the inventor of three letters, the brother 
of that Chnaa, who was firft called a Phoenician, that he was 
taught fo to do by the fon of Thabion, who was the firft 
Hierophant of the Phoenicians from the beginning, i. e. the firft 
declarer or appointer of facred rites, and allegorized the hiftori- 
cal facts before delivered, mixing them with natural and world- 
ly paflions (Quosmois % xorusxoss) Or occurrences. But this Ifiris 
is allowed in general to be the father of Taaut or Thoth. And 
can it be wondered at that Thoth fhould be taught to allegorize 
in this manner by his father? And has not the whole ftory about 
Cronus, the air of an enigma or allegory of the kind here faid 
to be invented by the fon of Thabion? Does not Cronus fignify 
Time? And that Cronus was the fon of Ouranus and Ge, that 
Time was the child of Heaven (Ouranus) and Earth (Ge) 2 
That Ouranus and Ge were brother and {fifter, and the children 
of Elioun (the Moft High); that Heaven and Earth were the 
children or creatures of the Moft High? So far at leaft the al- 
legory isfo natural, that little doubt can be entertained but this 
muft be the true explication: other parts of the enigma, per- 
haps, may relate to events of which we have no remaining ree 
cords, in which cafe it muft be impoflible to identify them with 
others. But perhaps by the other deities flying under Cronus, 
may mean his three brothers, Betulus, Dagon, and Atlas, figni- 
fying Otium or Leifure, Seafon, and Height, Length, or Du- 
ration, which are attributes of Time or Afteétions, and therefore 
may be faid to fly under him. We are told that Dagon found 
out bread, corn, and the plough, meaning, perhaps, that by 
the regular retura of Fife /eafons, men were taught to fow and 
reap. 
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reap. Cronus is faid to throw his brother Atlas, by the advice 
of Hermes, into a deep hole, and there to have buried him. 
Which may fignify that the length or height of the antiquity of 
time was loft and buried in oblivion, And is not the univerfal 
deluge, typified by the cruelty of Cronus towards his own father 
Ouranus, by aidvia abfcindente, fo that he bled till quite ex. 
haufted ? For explaining Ouranus by what the Latins call Ce. 
lum, it will very well fignify, that there was a time when the 
heavens were rent, as it were, and the rain defcended in torrents 
till its ftores were quite exhaufted. But we have been thinking 
further what the hiftorian or hierophant can mean, by faying 
that this event happened in the thirty-fecond year of the reign 
of Cronus? If this be an allegory, we can fcarcely fuppofe that 
the years of che reign of Cronus, or Time, can denote only com- 
mon years ; but time being znigmatically exprefled by the reign 
of a king, a {mail number is put for a greater, the better to 
carry on tne fimilitude, and noreafon canbe given for his men- 
tioning a fpecific year, unlefs he meant thereby to note the point 
of time when the event happened ; and therefore this thirty- 
fecond year, probably fiznifies thirty-two times fomething, and, 
‘to make fhort of it, we will fuppofe that acommon year of fifty- 
two weeks ftands only for one week of the reign of time; and 
then thirty-two years of the reign of time will make exaétly 
1664 years; but, according to the numbers of the Hebrew text, 
the deluge happened in the year of the world 1656, which was, 
therefore a€tually in the thirty-fecond year of the reign of time ; 
and therefore, the above fuppotition, if there were but any reality 
in it, would fettle the long difputed point concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Hebrew numbers, ‘Tchefe, however, are only 
mentioned as hints ; the further profecution of which will lead us 
too far out of our way. 

If the account we have given of the origin of language fhould 
not be thought fatisfattory, we are too well aware of the ex- 
treme difficulty of the fubje& to pretend to infift upon it; 
nor do we think any probable account can be given, but by 
firft converfing with the immortals: and if the manner of ex- 
se ideas be of divine original, why not that of recording 
them 

Our defign and with in thefe remarks, is to induce the learned 
to reconfider thefe ancient accounts. We do not mean, in the 
Jeaft, to detract from the merit of Mr. Aftle’s valuable perform- 
ance, which deferves every commendation that we can beftow 
upon it. With refpect to the engravings, we muft repeat, that 
they are very curious, as well as accurate; and deferve to be re- 
garded as a moft important and amufing part of the publication. 
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Act. VII. Conclufion of the Account of Captain Cook's Poyage, from 
p- 135. of our Review for Augutt. “a. 


APTAIN Cook had fcarcely dropped his anchor, before he 
C learned, that two fhips had twice vifited that place fince he had 
been there before. He foon found that thefe fhips were Spanith, 
and probably from the port of Lima, as the natives called it Reema. 
When they were there the firft time, which muft have been foon after 
Captain Cook left this ifland in 1774, they erected a wooden houfe, 
and left behind them, as our people underftood, two priefts, a boy 
or fervant, and a fourth perfon, whom the natives called Mateema, 
and who feemed to have been of fome rank. ‘They took four of the’ 
natives away with them when they failed, and returned again in 
about ten months, bringing back two of the natives (the other two 
having died in the mean time), and took away their own people. 
The houfe was ftill ftanding, and alfo a wooden crofs; on the 
tranfum of which was cut, 

Chrifius wvincit. 
And on the perpendicular part, 
Carolus Ill. imperat. 1774. 


Captain Cook cut on the other fide of the poft, 


Georgius tertius Rex. 
Annis 
1767, 1769, 1773» 1774, & 1777 

The Spaniards left here fome hogs, dogs, and goats, a bull, and 
aram; but as they left neither cows nor ewes, thefe could be of 
little ufe. It is fomewhat furprifing the Spaniards thould leave male 
animals here alone, as Captain Cook was told they had female ones 
on board, and took them away with them: but this muft be a mif- 
take. 

Captain Cook ftopped not long at this part of the ifland, but 
failed, on the 24th, for Matavai, where they arrived that evening, 
and found moft of their old friends alive and well; and as glad to 
fee them as ufual. But, on the 3oth, their attention to their guefts 
was diverted from them to another object: a meffenger arrived from 
Eimeo, with intelligence that the people of that ifland were up in arms, 
and that the partifans of Otoo had been worfted. Many councils were 
held, on this occafion, in the prefence of Captain Cook, where he was 
much prefied to take a part in the expedition which they propofed to 
make againft that ifland: he, however, very prudently, declisied it; 
telling them, that he was a friend to them all, and therefore could 
not interfere in any of their quarrels, otherwife than by endeavour- 
ing to make them friends again. This was by no means relifhed by 
{uch Chiefs as were violently bent on war, among whom, as is 
ufual in other countries as well as Otaheite, was the Generaliffimo, 
Towha, whofe friendfhip Captain Cook totally forfeited by his mo- 
deration on this occafion. 

This fquabble with the natives of Eimeo, as fuch fquabbles appear 
to be very frequent, would not have been an object of confequence 
enough to be mentioned here, if it were not for a circumilance 
which it occafioned. On the firft of September a meflenger arrived 
fro 
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from Towha, who was then at Tettaha, his own diftridt, to inform 
Ooo, that he had thought it neceffary to kill a man, as a facrifice tq 
the Eatoge, to induce that divinity to lend its aid againft the natives 
of Eimeo; at which aét of worfhip, it feems, Otoo’s prefence was 
abfolutely neceflary. M.- Bougainville was the firft who, on the 
authority of Actourou, afferted that human facrifices made a part of 
the religious inftitutions of Otaheite, Captain Cook, in his account 
of his second voyage, adds many circumftances which tend to con- 
firm M, Bougainville’s affertion: but notwithftanding this, many 
of that clafs of philofophers who are advocates for, and admirers 
of human nature in its uncultivated ftatc, or, as they term it, in 
that ftate where it is to be feen undebauched by the luxurious 
refinements of modern European manners, affected to difbelieve the 
exiftence of fo fhocking a cuftom. Captain Cook, therefore, thought 
this an excellent opportunity of determining this point with certainty, 
and propofed to Otoo his accompanying him: to which Otoo rea- 
dily affented. They therefore fet out immediately, with Mr. Ander. 
fon and Mr. Webber, in Captain Cook’s pinnace; and Omai fol- 
lowed in acanoe. The ceremony was to be performed at. the great 
Morai at Attahooroo; and, as they went along, they Janded at the 
little ifland Motu-ahouna, which lies off the province of ‘Tettaha, 
and where they met with Towha and his retinue. This Chief did 
not go with them, but gave to Otoo a finall tuft of red feathers, 
which was repeatedly ufed in the ceremony, and a poor half- 
ftarved dog, which was put into a canoe that accompanied them, 
They landed at Attahooroo about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Otoo defired that the feamen might be-ordered to remain in 
the boat, and that the Captain and his companions would take of 
their hats as they approached the Morai; to which they were accom- 
panied by many men and boys, but not one woman. They found 
there four priefts, and their attendants, waiting for them; and they 
had taken another with them from the ifland where they met with 
‘Towha, fo that there were fivein all. Twa of the four were fitting 
by the canoe, in which lay the dead body, or facrifice, on the beach, 
in the front of the Morai; and the others were at the Morai. Otoo 
and his company ftopped when they were about zo or 30 paces from 
the priefts, and the ceremony began immediately, by one of the at- 
tendants of the prieft bringing a young plantain tree, and laying it 
down at Otoo’s feet. Another then brought a fmall tuft of red fea- 
thers, with which he touched one of the King’s feet, and then re- 
tired with it to his companions. One of thofe priefts who were feated 
at the Morai now began a long fpeech, or prayer ; and, at certain 
times, fent down young plantain trees, which were laid on the facri- 
fice. When this was ended, thofe priefts who were at the Morai 
went and fat by thofe who were on the beach, round the dead: body, 
and renewed their prayers; during which, at intervals, the young 
plantain trees were taken, one by one, from off the facrifice ; an 
.which, being ftripped of this covering, was laid on the beach with 
its feet towards the fea. Prayers and chaunts were again made over 
it; after which its pofition was once more changed, and it was laid 
parallel to the fea-coaft, entirely uncovered. One of the priefts 
then, fianding at the feet of it, pronounced a long prayer, in which 
e 
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he was, at times, joined by the others, each holding in his hand a 
tuft of red feathers. In the courfe of this prayer fome hair was 
plucked from off the head of the facrifice, and the left eye was taken 
out; both which were prefented to Otoo, wrapped up in a green 
jeaf. He did not however touch either; but gave to the man who 
refented it, the tuft of red feathers which he had received from 
Towha, and which, with the hair and eye, was carried back to the 
riefts. Soon after Otoo fent to them another tuft of red feathers, 
which he had given to Captain Cook, in the morning, to keep iu 
his pocket. During fome part of this laft ceremony a king-fither 
making a noife in the trees, Otoo turned to Captain Cook, and faid, 
‘That is the Eatooa;” and feemed to look on it as.a good omen. 

The dead body was now carried a little way, with the head to- 
wards the Morai, and laid under a tree; and the tufts of red feathers 
at its feet: the priefts alfo took their {tations roundit ; and our voy- 
agers were now allowed to approach as near as they chofe. He who 

feemed to be the chief prieft the at a {mall diftance, and fpoke for a 
quarter of an hour, but with different tones and geftures; fome- 
times as if he expoftulated with the dead perfon, to whom he con- 
ftantly addreffed himfelf ; and fometimes as if he queftioned him, 
feemingly about the propriety of his having been killed. At other 
times he made feveral demands, as if the deceafed now had power 
himfelf, or intereft with the divinity to engage him to comply with 
their requefts: among which, it appeared, were the following; 
namely, that he would deliver Eimeo, Maheine its Chief, the hogs, 
women, and other things of the ifland, into their hands ; and which, 
indeed, was the exprefs intent of the facrifice. He next chaunted a 
prayer in a whining, melancholy tone, in which he was accom- 
panied by two other priefts, and feveral of the fpeétators. In the 
courfe of this prayer, hymn, or whatever it may be called, more 
hair was plucked off the head of the facrifice; and feveral more ce- 
remonies, not greatly different from thofe already defcribed, were 
performed by different priefts; after which the body was carried up 
to the Morai, the drums beat flowly, and the priefts, having again 
feated themfelves round the body, renewed their prayers, while 
fome of their attendants dug a hole, about two feet deep, into which 

they threw the unhappy victim, and covered it over with earth and 
ftones. Afterwards the dog which was brought from ‘Towha was 

facrificed, with many ceremonies, fimilar to thofe which have been 
defcribed ; fome parts of him were roafted, by being laid on hot 
ftones, and the reft were laid on a Whatta, or altar, for the Ejooa to 
feaft on at his leifure. Thus ended the ceremony for this tim@>..at 
the conclufion of which the priefts made a ftrange kind of noife, 

fomewhat between a fhout and a fhriek. On the following day a 

pig was facrificed, and laid on the Whatta, with much the fame ce- 

remonies as had been ufed for that of the dog. 

_ The unhappy victim, offered to the object of their worthip at this 

time, appeared to be a middle aged man, and our people were told, 

that he was a sowtow, or one of the lowelt rank ; but they could 
not learn that he had been pitched upon on account of any crime 

@mmitted by him, meriting death, There are reafons how- 

ever 
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ever for concluding that they generally do make choice of fuch guilty 


erfons on thofe occafions, or of common, low fellows, who ftrol} 
about from ifland to ifland, without having any fixed place of abode, 
or any vifible way of getting an honetft livelihood; of which defcrip. 
tion of men enough are to be met with at thefe iflands, Captain 
Cook examined the body after they were permitted to approach fuf. 
ficiently near it, and found it very bloody about the head and face, 
and the right temple was much bruifed ; and he was told the man 
had been condi on the head with a ftone. He was informed alfo, 
that thofe who are devoted to fuffer, for the purpofe of performing 
this bloody aét of worfhip, are never apprized of their fate, until the 
blow is given which deprives them of life. When any of the great 
Chiefs chink a human facrifice neceflary on any particular emergency, 
he pitches on the victim ; fome of his trufty fervants are then fent, 
who fall on him fuddenly, and put him to death with aclub, or by 
ftoning him: the King is then made acquainted with it, whofe pre. 
fence, at the folemn rites which follow, is abfolutely neceflary ; and 
there is reafon to believe that thefe horrid rites are very frequent, as 
Captain Cook faw, on this occafion, 49 {culls of former victims, ly- 
ing before the Morai; none of which appeared to have fuffered any 
confiderable change from the weather. 

As they returned, they again vifited Towha, who had re-« 
mained all the time on the little ifland where they left him. This 
Chief, after again prefling Captain Cook very much to affift them 
againit Eimeo, afked him many queftions concerning the folemnity 
they had been to fee; particularly, if it anfwered their expectations ; 
what opinion they had of its efficacy; and whether we performed 
fuch aéts of worfhip in our country. Captain Cook, did not dif- 

uife his fentiments in the leaft, but told him plainly that we de- 
tefted fuch things, as bloody, barbarous, and in every refpect un- 
reafonable; and that, fo far from its being likely to make the Eatoca 

ropitious to their nation, as they foolifhly believe, would more 
ikely be the means of drawing down his vengeance upon them: 
and that if he had put a man to death in England, as he had done 
there, his rank would not have protected him from being hanged. 
Towha was in great wrath when he was told this, and exclaimed 
with great vehemence, maeno! maeno! [vile! vile!] and would not 
hear another word. During this debate many of the natives were 
prefent, chiefly the attendants and fervants of Towha; and when 
Omai, who was the interpreter on this occafion, and who entered 
into the bufinefs with great fpirit, began to explain the punifhment 
which would be infliéted, in England, on the greateft man in it, if 
he killed the meaneft fervant, they liftened with great attention, and 
did not appear to think the doétrine by any means fo vile and unrea- 
fonable as their maiter did. Who fhall fay what effeéts may here- 
after {pring from this converfation? as there appears to be little 
reafon to fear that it was not fully comprehended by all parties. 

Nothing worthy of the little room which we have now to fpare 
happened afterward at Otaheite; which place they left on the 2gth 
of September: and after vifiting the iflands of Huaheine, Ulietea,y 
Otaha and Bolabola, bid adieu to the Society Ifles on the 7th of 
December 
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December 1777; and fteered for the N. W. coaft of America. In the 
ty night between the 22d and 2;d of December, they crofied the equi- 
ol} noctial, in longitude 203° 15° E. and met with a {mall ifland, on 


the 2gth, in latitude 1° 58° N. and longitude 202° 28° EK. where 


. they caught jimmenfe quantities of fifh, and about 300 fine green 
in tortles, which weighed, one with another, between go and 100 Ib. 
f. each. They left this ifland on the 2d of January 1778, again directing 
% their courfe for the N. W. coaft of America, as near as the wind 
n would let them, but fcarce made better than a north courfe ; and, on 
, the 18th, made land, which proved to be one of the mott wefterly of 
g a very confiderable group of iflands, called by Captain Cook Sanv- 
C wicH IsLaNDS, in honour of that warm patron of thefe expeditions, 
t the Earl of Sandwich. 

, They remained amongft thefe iflands until the 2d of February, 
traficking for hogs, fruit, and roots; each of which articles they 
met with in great plenty. The roots and fruit were of much the 


fame forts they met with at Oraheite, and the Society Ifles; but 
| bread fruit was more rare than there, and the yams were in greater 
| plenty. The natives were friendly; fond of trade, which they 
feemed to underftand as well, and they were as great thieves as their 
more fouthern neighbours: their language was alfo the fame, and 
their cuftoms fo little different, that there can be no doubt of their 
having had the fame origin. 

On the 2d of February they proceeded north-weftward ; but met 


with nothing remarkable until the 7th of March in the morning,. 


when they made the Weft coaft of America, in latitude 44° 55° N. 

os and longitude 126° 6° W. which is about fix degrees lefs tham 

what hath been laid down in the moft efleemed maps. From 

this time to the 2gth they were haraffed by one continued feries of 

bad weather, and tofled about, generally on a lee-fhore, from the 

latitude of 43° to so° N. In this latter latitude they had the weae 

ther more moderate, which enabled them to make bolder with the 

coaft, and to difcover avery fine harbour, where they refitted the 

4 fhips, and procured very copious fupplies of fith from the natives, 

who were friendly, fond of, and well acquainted with European ar- 

ticles of traffic ; which, it was conjectured, they received from other 

tribes of Indians, who had them from the Spaniards of California 

and Mexico; or, perhaps, from our fettlements in Canada, or Hud- 
fon’s Bay. 

They left this found, which lies in 49° 36° N. and longitude 
233° 172 E. on the 26th of April, and were fcarce out of the har- 
bour before they were overtaken with a moft violent gale of wind at 
S. E. which lafted till the firft of May. At the beginning of this 
gale the Refolution fprung a leak under the ftarboard buttock ; 
where, from the bread-rcom, they could both hear and fee the water 
tufh in with great violence. The fith-room, which was adjacent to the 
bread-room, was full of water, and the cafks were floating abouts Jo it, 
when the leak was difcovered, which cavfed great alarm ; but, on far- 
ther examination, it was found that the water was confined in that 
part by the coals which were in the bottom of the room. From the 
part where the water was feen coming in, they alfo conjeGtured thas 
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the leak was two feet under water; but in this alfo they were luckily 
miftaken, for it was afterwards found to be even with, if not above 
the water line, when the fhip was upright. On account of this gale, 
they were obliged to haul off from the land, and did not make it 
again before they came into latitude 55° 20 N.; and from this time 
to the 12th of May they traced the coaft, being conftantly within a 
a few leagues of the fhore, which be»2n now to take a more wetterly 
direétion, fo that when they had advanced to the latitude of 60° 17” 
N. they had diminifhed their longitude to 213° 28° E. and were off 
the entrance into a very deep found, calied by them Prince William’s 
Sound. Up this found they failed near 20 leagues, and in a moft 
excellent harbour, which Captain Cook called Snug-corner Bay, 
they heeled the Refolution, and ftcpped their leak. The natives 
were of that race of people which are called Efguimaux, and ap. 
peared to be of the fame daring and enterprifing fpirit which cha- 
racterizes the people who go under that name, on the north-eaftern 
coaft of America. 

Having left this found, which they did by a different route from 
that by which they entered it, they fteered S. W. as the coaft lay, 
and difcovered a very high point of land, which they miftook at the 
firft for the weftern extremity of America ; but they foon faw more 
dand to the weftward, and found that this, with that which they had 
before fuppofed to ke the weft cape of America, were the two boun- 
daries * the entrance into avery large river; up which Captain 
Cook failed near 80 leagues, before they were abfolutely certain it 
was not a firait which led into the northern ocean. This river has 
fince, at the exprefs inftance of Lord Sandwich, been named Cook's 
River. As foon as they got clear of the mouth of this river, 
which happened on the 6th of June, they fteered S. W. by W. as 
the coaft Jay, till the 26th of the fame month, b ing: continually 
within fight of the continent, among innumerable iflands, and ge- 
merally in thick foggy weather; and in the midft uf this thick fog, 
they were alarmed with the noife of breakers under the very bows 
of the fhip. They hove the lead, and had 28 fathoms; and imme- 
diately after 25 fathoms. Captain Cook inftantly gave orders to 
bying to, and anchor ; and called to the Adventure, which was clofe 
to them, to anchor <lfo. The fog clearing away a little afterwards, 
they found themfelves about three quarters of a mile from the N. E. 
fide of an ifland, which extended from S. by W. 1 W. to N. byE. 
#E. ; each extreme being about a league from them. Two elevated 
rocks, round each of which were many breakers, bore S. by E. and 
E. by S. were each of them about half a league from the fhips, : nd 
as far from one another. Between thefe two rocks had Providence 
conducted both fhips, in the dark, through a paflage which Captain 
Cook fays, he ‘ would not have ventured to go in the cleareft day, 
and to an anchoring-place fo good that he could not have chofen 2 
better.’ The ifland, to which they were conduted in this previdential 
manner, lies on the fouth fide of Onalathka, on which there is # 
Ruffian fettlement. They afterwards anchored in another harbour, on 
the north fide of Onalathka, called by the natives Samganooda, 
where they watered; but found no wood. Onalafhka is one of a 
mumerous group of iflands, which extend themfelves for a very cor- 
fiderable 
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fderable diftance towards the S. W. from a very projeCting cape of 
the continent of America, lying in latitdue 543° N. From this cape 
the land trends, with fome indentings, to another, which lies in lati- 
tade 65° 46° N. and longitude 191° 45 E. which Captain Cook 
called Prince of Wales’s Cape. It is the moft wefterly point of all 







+. America; and, on that account, deferves notice, : 
: From this fituation they ftood over to the point of land which 
off forms the eaftern extremity of the continent of Afia, and bears from 
% Prince of Wales’s Cape N. 53° W. diftant about 13 leagues. They 
ot anchored to the S. W. of this point, in a tolerably commodious bay, 
y which they called St. Laurence Bay, becaufe it was on the 1oth of 
es Auguft. Here they landed, and found the natives friendly, but very 
p- cautious, and conftantly on their guard. Weighing from this bay, 
a- they proceeded northward, keeping the coaft of America as much as 
rn pofible on board, until they came to the latitude of 70° 44° N. 
where, in longitude 198° Eaft, they met with a firm, impenetrable 
m field of ice, extending from W. by S. to E. by N. At this time 
y; they were about three or four miles from the American coaft, which 
ie extended from S. to $.E. by E. The northen extremity formed a 
re point, which Captain Cook called Jcy Cape. From this time, 
d which was on the 18th of Auguft, to the 29th of the fame month, 
1 they kept beating along the edge of the ice, from the American to 
n , the Afiatic coafts, with intent, if poflible, to penetrate it, and pro- 
it ceed farther to the northward; but without effeét: and, as the fea- 
$ fon was then far advanced, Captain Cook gave up the point for that 
$ year, and began to confider where he might find a place which would 
’ afford wood and water for the fhips, and how he might beft employ 
5 the fucceeding winter to the advancement of thofe objeéts which had 
/ been recommended to his attention in the profecution of the voyage. 


He therefore quitted thefe dreary regions of ice and fnow for the 
prefent, and fteered fouthward, keeping the coaft of Afia on board 
) until he arrived off the point in 64° N. ufually called Tfchukothoi- 
nofs. Being now perfectly convinced that he was on the coaft of 
. Afia, and not on the eaftern fide of the great ifland, called Alafchka 
in M. Stzhlin’s account of the new northern Archipelago, publithed 
jut before he failed, by the late Dr. Maty, he ftood over to the 
coaft of America, in hopes of finding it there. He was the rather 
induced to {pend fome time in fearch of this ifland, as it is repre- 
fented to abound with wood, an article which both fhips began 
how greatly to want. He met with wood ina bay on the coaf 
of America, in 64° 31° N.; but the ifland of Alafchka he did not 
find; and he feruples not to declare his belief that no fuch ifland 
exifts, nor to treat the fabricators of that account, and the map 
which accompanies it, with great feverity. That this map merits 
all the contempt which our great navigator here expreffes for it, is 
obvious enough ; and we believe, with him, that the ifland in queftion 
does not exift, but is.fome part of the continent of America, which 
the natives call by that name. It however does not appear to us 
that the pofibility of its exiftence, as an ifland, is difproved: there 
are about 10 degrees of longitude, and, at leaft, half that: number 
of degrees in latitude, very near the place affigned for its fituation, 
which Captain Cook could not explore on account of the fhallownefs of 
Rev, O&, 1784. U the 
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the water; but which, neverthelefs, might be navigated by the fmal} 
veflels of the Ruffians. It may be faid that its fituation on the map, 
with refpeét to Oonalafchka, the fituation of which is now well 
known, will not admit of its being any where in the fpace here 
hinted at. But we may obferve, in anfwer to this objection, that it 
docs not appear, either from the account we are fpeaking of, or from 
the track of Syxd, put down on the map which accompanies that ac. 
count, that Syxd ever faw Oonalafchfka, or any of the iflands which 
we now know lie in the neighbourhood of it: and notwithftanding 
thofe iflands appear on the map, it isin a place, at leaft, ten degrees 
to the northward of their true fituation. We may therefore reafon- 
ably conclude they are placed there by guefs, and without proper 
authority ; which cannot be faid of Alafchka, where he was: no 
excufe can therefore be made if it be placed 10 degrees wrong 
alfo. 

As Captain Cook did not meet with water in the Bay which af. 
forded him wood, he proceeded direétly for the ifland of Oonalafch. 
ka, and met there with feveral Ruffian refidents, who behaved with 
great civility, and furnifhed him with all the information they were 
poflefled of, relating to the geography of that part of the world. 

They left Oonalafchka on the 26th of O&tober, and directed their 
courfe for the Sandwich Iflands, where Captain Cook propofed 
{pending the winter, in furveying their coafts, and the harbours he 
might find in them. ‘They had what may be called a turbulent 
paflage, of 31 days; and fell in with the northern coatt of the 
ifland Mowee; which was rather unfortunate, as Owhyee, the 
largeft of the whole groupe, lies to windward of this ifland. The 
Captain, therefore, propofed plying up to it, and round its eaftern 
point, which was not effected before the 24th of December. But 
this time and labour was far from being thrown away ; for, befide 
making a complete furvey of the northern fhores, which they would 
not otherwife have done, every board they made towards the fhore, 
the natives came off to them with hogs, fowls, fifth, roots, and fruit, 
fo that they lived almoft in as much plenty as they could have done 
if they had been at anchor ina harbour. After doubling the eaf 
point of Owhyee, and running down its S. E. fide, they met with 
tolerable fhelter for the fhips in a bay on the S. W. fide of the 
ifland, called by the natives Karakakooa. ‘They lay here from 
the 17th of January to the 4th of February, during all which time 
the natives behaved with the utmoft hofpitality, and in the mof 
friendly manaer. ‘The attention and refpe& paid to Captain Cook 
furpaffed all he had ever met with before, and appears to us to 
have been little, if any thing fhort of religious adoration. But, not- 
withftanding this, for feveral days before they left the bay, the natives 
became very inquifitive concerning the time of their departure, and,we 
think, no doubt can be made zow, though perhaps it might be eafily 
overlooked at the.time, thatthey began to entertain fome jealoufy con- 
cerningthe intentions of our people.. The day before they left the 
bay, om Captain Cook’s announcing his departure, the. prefents they 
made him were immenfe 3 and fuch as mutt have greatly. diftreffed 
them. ‘We ientiow thefe circumilances, becayfe we think they tend 

#0 throw hyht on the iubiequeat conduct of thefe people. *. 
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The two firft days after they failed were calm, fo that they made 
no way; they were then overtaken with a gale of wind which 
{prung the Refolution’s fore-maft, in fuch a manner as rendered it 
neceflary to take it out: and, as Captain Cook was not fure of 
meeting with a harbour to leeward where he could do this, it was 
judged beft to return to Karakakooa Bay, where they anchored 
again on the 11th in the morning. 

As the repairs which the foremaft wanted would neceffarily take 
up fome time, the obfervatories were carried on fhore, and erected 
near the place where it was propofed to haul the matt afhore, fo that 
one guard might ferve for the protection of both parties: but oar 
people could not help obferving a very material difference between 
the reception they now met with from the natives, and that which 
they experienced when they arrived firft in the bay; as fcarcely a 
fingle native came near them, and no chief of note; and the an- 
{wers which they received from thofe of whom they enquired con- 
cerning it were by no means fatisfactory. Every thing went on 
quietly, however, until the evening of the 13th, when the natives 
began to obftruét the operations of the watering party, and throw 
ftones at them; but on being fpoke to by Mr. King, they defifted, 
and fuffered the people to proceed. As Mr. King was returning to 
the tents from the watering party, he faw Captain Cook Jand, and 
immediately informed him of what had happened; but before he 
had done {peaking, they were alarmed by a continued firing of muf- 
quets from the Difcovery. ‘They faw it was direéted to a canoe, 
which mace for the fhore, and was purfued by one of the thips 
boats. The canoe arrived firft at the fhore, and the people who were 
in her efcaped; but our men endeavouring to feize the canoe, a 
fcufle enfued, in which one of the Chiefs was knocked down. Our 
people were however worfted, and drove off the {fpot; and the boat 
would, undoubtedly, have been deftroyed by the natives, if the Chief 
who had been knocked down had not prevented them, and called to 
our people to return and take poffeflion of her. Captain Cook, on 
being told of this, faid, ‘‘ I am afraid thefe people will oblige me 
to ufe fome violent meafures, for they muft not be left to imagine 
they have gained an advantage over us.”” In confequence of thefe 
difturbances, when he got on board the fhip, he ordered every na- 
tive, both man and woman, to be turned out of her. 

Mr. King, who remained on fhore, relates that they had two o- 
three alarms in the night, occafioned by fome of the natives being 
feen lurking about the tents. ‘ In the morning,’ fays he, ¢ at 
day hght, I went on board the Refolution for the time-keeper, and 
in my way was hailed by the Difcovery, and told that their cutter 
had been ftolen during the night from the buoy, where it was 
moored. ) 

‘ When [ arrived on board, I found the marines arming, and 
Captain Cook loading his double-barrelled gun. Whilit 1 was re- 
lating to him what had happened to us in the night, he interrupted 
me, with fome eagernefs, and acquainted me with the Jofs of the 
Difcovery’s cutter, and with the prepar-tions he was making for its 
recovery. It had been his ufwal practice, whenever any thing of 
confequence was loft, at any of the iflands in the ocean, to get the 
King, or fome of the principal Frees, on board, and to keep them 
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as hoftages, till it was reftored. ‘This method, which had always 
been attended with fuccefs, he meant to purfue on the prefent occa- 
fion; and, at the fame time, had given orders to itop all the canoes 
that attempted to leave the bay, with an intention of feizing and 
deftroying them, if he could not recover the cutter by peaceable 
means. Accordingly, the boats of both fhips, well manned and 
armed, were ftationed acrofs the bay; and, before I left the thip, 
fome great guns had been fired at two large canoes, that were at- 
tempting to make their efcape. 

‘ It was between feven and eight o’clock when we quitted the 
fhip together ; Captain Cook in the pinnace, having Mr. Philips, 
and nine marines with him; and myfelf in the fmall boat. The 
laft orders I received from him were, to quiet the minds of the nae 
tives on our fide of the bay, by afluring them, they fhould not be 
hurt; to keep my people together; and to be on my guard. We 
then parted; the Captain went toward Kowrowa, where the King 
refided ; and I proceeded to the beach. My firft care, on going 
afhore, was to give ftri& orders to the marines to remain within the 
tent, to load their pieces with ball, and not to quit their arms, Af- 
terward I took a walk to the huts of old Kaoo, and the priefts, and 
explained to them, as well as I could, the objeét of the hottile pre- 
parations, which had exceedingly alarmed them. I found, that they 
had already heard of the cutter’s being ftolen, and I affured them, 
that though Captain Cook was refolved to recover it, and to punith 
the authors of the theft, yet that they, and the people of the village 
on our fide, need not be under the fmalleft apprehenfion of fuffering 
any evil from us. I defired the priefts to explain this to the people, 
and to tell them not to be alarmed, but to continue peaceable and 
quiet. . Kaoo afked me with great earneftnefs, if Terreeoboo was to 
be hurt? I affured him, he was not; and both he and the reft of his 
brethren feemed much fatisfied with this affurance. 

‘ In the mean time, Captain Cook, having called off the launch, 
_which was ftationed at the North point of the bay, and taken it 
along with him, proceeded to Kowrowa, and landed with the Lieu- 
tenant and marines. He immediately marched into the village, 
where he was received with the ufual marks of refpect ; the people 
proftrating themfelves before him, and bringing their accuftomed 
offerings of {mall hogs. Finding that there was no fufpicion of his 
defign, his next ftep was, to enquire for Terreeoboo, and the two 
boys, his fons, who had been his conftant guefts on board the 
Refolution. In a fhort time the boys returned along with the 
natives, who had been fent in fearch of them, and immediately 
led Captain Cook to the houfe where the King had flept. They 
found the old man juft awoke from fleep; and, after a fhort 
converfation about the lofs of the cutter, from which Captain Cook 
was convinced that he was in nowife privy to it, he invited him to 
zeturn in the boat, and fpend the day on board the Refolution. “To 
this propofal the King readily confented, and immediately got up 
to accompany him. 

* Things were in this profperous train, the two boys being already 
in the pinnace, and the reft of the party having advanced near the 
waterfide, when an elderly woman, called Kanee-kabareea, the mo- 
fcr oi ihe boys, and one of the King’s favourite wives, came mn 
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him, and, with many tears and entreaties, befought him not to goon 
board. At the fame time, two Chiefs, who came along with her, laid 
hold ofhim, and infifting, that he fhould go no farther, fore d him to 
fit down. ‘The natives, who were collecting in prodigious numbers 
along the fhore, and had probably been alarmed by the firing of the 
great guns, and the appearances of hoftility in the bay, began to 
throng round Captain Cook and their King. In this firuation, the 
Lieutenant of marines, obferving that his men were huddled clofe 
together in the crowd, and thus incapable of ufing their arms, if any 
occafion fhould require it, propofed to the Captain, to draw them 
up along the rocks, clofe to the water’s edge; and the crowd rea- 
dily making way for them to pafs, they were drawn up in a line, 
at the diftance of about thirty yards from the place where the King 
was. 

‘ All this time, the old King remained on the ground, with the 
ftrongeft marks of terror and dejection in his countenance ; Captain 
Cook, not willing to abandon the object for which he had come on 
fhore, continuing to urge him, in the moft prefling manner, to pro- 
ceed: whilft, on the other hand, whenever the King appeared in- 
clined to follow him, the Chiefs, who ftood round him, interpofed, 
at firft with prayers and entreaties, but 4fterward having recourfe to 
force and violence, and infifted on his ftaying where he was. Cap- 
tain Cook, therefore, finding that the alarm had fpread too gene- 
rally, and that it was in vain to think any longer of getting him off 
without bloodfhed, at laft gave up the point; obferving to Mr. Phi- 
lips, that it would be impoffible to compel him to go on board, with- 
out the rifk of killing a great number of the inhabitants. 

‘ Though the enterprize, which had carried Captain Cook on 
fhore, had now failed, and was abandoned, yet his perfon did not 
appear to be in the leaft danger, till an accident happened, which 
gave a fatal turn to the affair. The boats, which had been ftationed 
acrofs the bay, having fired at fome canoes that were attempting 
to get out, unfortunately had killed a chief of the firt rank. The 
news of his death arrived at the village where Captain Cook was, 
juft as he had left the King, and was walking flowly towards the 
fhore. The ferment it occafioned was very confpicuous; the women 
and children were immediately fent off; and the men put on their 
war-mats, and armed themfelves with {pears and ftones. One of the 
natives, having in his hands a ftone, and a long iron fpike (which 
they call a pahooa), came up to the Captain, flourifhing his weapon 
by way of defiance, and threatening to throw the ftone. The Cap- 
tain defired him to defift; but the man perfifting in his infolence, 
he was at length provoked to fire a load of fmall fhot. The man 
having his mat on, which the fhot was not able to penetrate, this 
had no other effe&t than to encourage and irritate them. Several 
ftones were thrown at the marines ; and one of the Erees attempted 
to ftab Mr. Phillips with his pahooa, but failed in the attempt, and 
received from him a blow with the but end of his mufquet. Captain 
Cook now fired his fecond barrel, loaded with ball, and killed one 
of the foremoft natives. A general attack with ftones immediately 
followed, which was anfwered by a difcharge of mufquetry from the 
marines, and the people in the boats. The iflanders, contrary to the 
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expectation of every one, ftood the fire with great firmnefs, and bes 
fore the marines had time to reload, hey broke in upon them with 
dreadful fhouts and yells. What followed was a {fcene of the utmof 
horror and confufion. 

Four of the marines were cut off amongf the rocks in their re. 
treat, and fell a facrifice to the fury of the eneiny ; three more were 
dangeroully wounded, and the Lieutenant, who had received a ftah 
between the fhoulders with a pahooa, having fortunately relerved his 
fire, fhot the man who had wounded him, juft as he was going to 
repeat his blow. Our unfortunate commander, the lait time he was 
fcen diltinétly, was ftanding atthe water’s edge, and calling out to the 
boats to ceale firing, and pullin. If it be true, as foine of thofe 
who were prefent i imagined, that the marincs and boatmen had fired 
without his orders, and that he was defirous of preventing any far- 
ther bloodfhed, it is not improbzble, that his humanity, on this oc- 
cefion, proved fatal to him. For it was remarked, that whilft he 
faced the natives, none of them had offered him any violence, but 
that having turned about, to give his orders to the boats, he was 
ftabbed in the back, and fell with his face in the water. On feeing 
him fal!, the iflanders fet up a great fhout, and his body was connie 
diately dragged on fhore, and furrounded by the enemy, who 
fnatching the dagger out of each other’s hands, fhewed a favage ea- 
gernefs to have a fhare in his de (tr uction. 

Thus fell ovr great and excelient commander! After a life of 
fo much diltingui ithed and fucceisful enterprize, his death, as far as 
repards himfelf, cannot be reckoned premature, fince he lived to 
finifh the great work for which he feems to have been defigned ; and 
was rather removed from the enjoyment, than cut off from the ac- 
quifition of glory. How fincerely his lofs was felt and lamented by 
tnofe who had fo long found their general fecurity in his fkill and 
condv@, and every confolation, under their hardfhips, in his ten- 
dernefs and humanity, it is neither neceflary nor poflible for me to 
defcribe ; much lefs fhall I attempt to paint the horror with which 
we were ftruck, and the univerfal dejection and difmay which fol- 
Jowed fo dreadful and unexpected acalamity. The reader will not 
he difpleafed to turn from fo fad a fcene, to the contemplation of 
his chara¢ter and virtues, whilft I am paying my lait tribute to the 
memory of a dear and honoured friend, in a ihort hiftory of his life 
and public fervices. 

** Captain James Cook was born near Whitby in Yorkfhire, on 
the 27th of OGober, 1728; and, at an early age, was put appren- 
tice toa fhopkeeper in a neighbouring village. His natural inclina- 
tion not having been confulted on this occafion, he foon quitted 
the connter from difguit, and bound himfelf, for nine years, to the 
matter of a vefll in the coal-trade. At the breaking out of the war 
in 1755, he entered into the King’s fervice, on board the Eagle, at 
that time commanded by Captain Hamer, and afterwards by Sir 

Tugh Pallifer, who foon difcovered his merit, and introduced him 
on che quarter-deck. 

‘ In the year 1758, we find him mafter of the Northumberland, 
the fiag-thip of Lord Colville, who had then the command of the 
fjuacion ftationed on the coaft of America. It was here, as I vq 
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often heard him fay, that, during a hard winter, he firft read Euclid, 
and applied himfelf to the ftudy of mathematics and aftronomy, 
without any other afliitance than what a few books, and his own in- 
duftry, afforded him. At the fame time that he thus found means to 
cultivate and improve his mind, and to fupply the deficiencies of an 
early education, he was engaged in moitt of the bufy and aétive 
fcenes of the war in America. At the fiege of Quebec, Sir Charles 
Saunders committed to his charge the execution of fervices of the firtt 
importance in the naval department. He piloted the boats to the 
attack of Montmorency ; condu@ted the embarkation to the Heighths 
of Abraham ; examined the paflage, and laid buoys for the fecurity 
of the large fhips in preceeding up the river. The courage and ad- 
drefs with which he acquitted himéelf in thefe fervices, gained him 
the warm friendfhip of Sir Charles Saunders and Lord Colville, who 
continued to patronize him, during the reft of their lives, with the 
greatelt zeal and afietion. At the conclufion of the war, he was 
appointed, through the recommendation of Lord Colville and Sir 
Hugh Pallifer, to furvey the Gulf of St. Laurence, and the coafts of 
Newfoundland, In this employment he continued till the year 
1767, when he was fixed on by Sir Edward Hawke to command an 
expedition to the South Seas, for the purpofe of obferving the traniit 
of Venus, and profecuting difcoveries in that part of the globe. 

‘ From this period, as his fervices are too well known to need a 
recital here, fo his reputation has proportionably advanced to a 
height too great to be affected by my panegyric. Indeed he appears 
to have been moft eminently and peculiarly qualified for this {pecies 
ofenterprize. ‘The earlieit habits of his life, the courfe of his fer- 
vices, and the conftant application of his mind, all confpired to fit 
him for it, and gave him a degree of profeflional knowledge which 
can fall to the lot of very vew. 

‘ The conftitution of his body was robuft, inured to labour, and 
capable of undergoing the fevereit hardfhips. His ttomach bore, 
without difficulty, the coarfeit and molt ungrateful food. Indeed 
temperance in him was fcarcely a virtue, fo great was the indiffer- 
ence with which he fubmitted to every kind of felf-denial, ‘The 
qualities of his mind were of the fame hardy, vigorous kind with 
thofe of his body. His underftanding was ftrong and perfpicacious. 
His judgment, in whatever related to the fervices he was engaged in, 
quick and fure. His defigns were bold and manly ; and both in the 
conception, and in the mode of execution, bore evident marks of a 
great original genius. His courage was cool and determined, and 
accompanied with an admirable prefence of mind in the moment of 
danger. His manners were plain and unaffeted. His temper 
might perhaps have been juitly blamed, as fubject to hattinefs and 
pailion, had not thefe been difarmed by a difpofiuon the moft bene- 
volent and humane. 

* Such were the outlines of Captain Cook’s chara&er ; but its 
moft dittinguifhing feature was, that unremitting perfeverance in the 
purfuit of his objeét, which was not only fuperior to the oppofition of 
dangers, and the preflure of hardfhips, but even exempt from the 
want of ordinary relaxation. During the long and tedious veyages in 
which he was engaged, his eagernefs and aciivity were never in the 
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leaft abated. No incidental temptation could detain him for a mo. 
ment ; even thofe intervals of recreation, which fometimes unavoid. 
ably occurred, and were looked for by us with a longing, that perfons 
who have experienced the fatigues of fervice, will readily excufe, were 
fubmitted to by him with a certain impatience, whenever they could 
not be employed in making further provifion for the more effectual 
profecution of his defigns. 

‘ It is not neceflary here to enumerate the inftances in which thefe 
qualities were difplayed, during the great and important enterprizes 
in which he was engaged. I fhall content myfelf with ftating the re- 
fult of thofe fervices, under the two principal heads to which they 
may be referred, thofe of geography and navigation, placing each in 
a feparate and diftin& point of view. 

‘ Perhaps no fcience ever received greater additions from the las 
bours of a fingle man, than geography has done from thofe of Cap. 
tain Cook. In his firft voyage to the South Seas, he difcovered the 
Society Iflands ; determined the infularity of New Zealand; difco. 
vered the ftraights which feparate the two iflands, and are called 
after his name; and made a complete furvey of both. He after- 
wards explored the Eaftern coalt of New Holland, hitherto un- 
known ; an extent of twenty-feven degrees of latitude, or upwards 
of two thoufand miles. 

‘ In his fecond expedition, he refolved the great problem of a 
fouthern continent, having traverfed that hemifphere between the 
latitude of 40° and 70°, in fuch a manner as not to leave a poffibility 
of its exiftence, unlefs near the pole, and out of the reach of navi- 
gation. During this voyage, he difcovered New Caledonia, the 
argeft ifland in the Southern Pacific, except New Zealand; the 
ifland of Georgia; and an unknown coaft, which he named Sand- 
wich Land, the Tule of the Southern hemifphere ; and having 
twice vifited the tropical feas, he fettled the fituations of the old, 
and made feveral new, difcoveries. 

* But the voyage we are now relating, is diftinguifhed above all 
the reft, b the extent and importance of its difcoveries. Befides fe- 
veral {maller iflands in the Southern Pacific, he difcovered, to the 
North of the Equinoxial Line, the group called the Sandwich 
Ifjands, which, from their fituation and produétions, bid fairer for 
becoming an obje&t of confequence in the fyftem of European navi- 
gation, than any other difcovery in the South Sea. He afterward 
explored what had hitherto remained unknown of the Weftern coaft 
of America, from che latitude of 43° to 70° North, containing an 
extent of three thoufand and five hundred miles; afcertained the 
proximity of the two great continents of Afia and America; pafied 
the ftraits between them, and furveyed the coaft on each fide, to fuch 
a height of northern latitude, as to demonftate the impratticability 
of a paflage, in that hemifphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific 
ocean, either by an Eaftern or a Weftern courfe. In fhort, if we 
except the Sea of Amur, and the Japanefe Archipelago, which ftill 
remain imperfectly known to Europeans, he has completed the hy- 
drography of the habitable globe. | 

* Asa navigator, his fervices were not perhaps lefs fplendid, cer- 
tainly not lefs important and meritorious, The method which he 
difcovered, 
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difcovered, and fo fuccefsfully purfued, of preferving the health of 


feamen, forms a new era in navigation, and will tranfmit his name 
to future ages, amongit the friends and benefactors of mankind. 

‘ Thofe who are converfant in naval hiftory, need not be told at 
how dear a rate the advantages which have been fought, through the 
medium of long voyages at fea, have always been purchafed. That 
dreadful diforder which is peculiar to their fervice, and whofe ra- 
yages have marked the tracks of difcoverers with circumfances al- 
moit too fhocking to relate, muft, without exerciling an unwarrant- 
able tyranny over the lives of our feamen, have proved an infuperable 
obftacle to the profecution of fuch enterprizes. It was referved for 
Captain Cook to fhew the world, by repeated trials, that voyages 
might be protraéted to the unufual length of three, or even four 
years, in unknown regions, and under every change and rigour of 
the climate, not only without affecting the health, but even without 
diminifhing the probability of life, in the fmalleft degree. The 
method he purfued has been fully explained by himfelf, in a paper 
which was read before the Royal society, in the year 1776*; and 
whatever improvements the experience of the prefent voyage has 
fuggefted, are mentioned in their proper places. 

‘ With refpect to his profeffional abilities, I fhall leave them to 
the judgement of thofe who are beft acquainted with the nature of the 
fervices in which he was engaged. ‘They will readily acknowledge, 
that to have conduéted three expeditions of fo much difficulty and 
danger, of fo unufual a length, and in fuch a variety of fituations, 
with uniform and invariable fuccefs, muft have required not only a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of his bufinefs, but a powerful 
and comprehenfive genius, fruitful in refources, and equally ready 
in the application of whatever the higher and inferior calls of the 
fervice required.’ 

But to proceed with the tranfaétions of this unfortunate day— 
So great was the confternation on board both fhips at this fatal 
event, that it appears to have been fome time before their attention 
was called to Mr. King and his party, who were at the other part of 
the bay ; and where the fore-maft of the Refolution, moft of her fails, 
the two time-keepers, with the whole of the aftronomical appa- 
ratus, were on fhore, under the protection of only fix marines. Ina 
little time, however, an additional force was fent, and the whole 
was got fafe off, but not without fome faint attempts of the natives 
to prevent it. 

When Mr. King got on board, it was debated whether force or 
negociation fhould be employed to procure the body of their late 
commander, and the latter (we think prudently, after it had once 
been left behind) was adopted. This was repeatedly attempted for 
many days; but the natives were too elate with the fuccefs of their 
firft engagement, to pay any regard to overtures of this nature. They 

even ventured off, to infult them on board their fhips, and would 
not fuffer them to recruit their water. This obliged our people to 
Jand, and convince them that it was neither through timidity (as 
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* Sir Godfrey Copley’s gold medal was adjudged to him on that 
occafion. , | | 
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they conceived), nor yet for want of power to corrett their info, 
lence, that they had adopted thefe pacific meafures. Ina few mi. 
nutes they made fuch deftruétion amongit them, their habitations 
and plantations, as brought them to their fenfes, and induced them 
to fue for peace, with fuch of the remains of Captain Cook as were 
then undeftroyed in their hands ; and for this purpofe they were col- 
leéted from different and diftant parts of the ifland. Thofe remains, 
which confifted of the fkull, the arms, hands, leg and thigh bones, 
and the feet, with fome fmall parts of the fiefh, were prefented by 
a principal chief, wrapped up in a large quantity of fine new cloth, 
and covered with a {potted cloak of black and white feathers. They 
aflured Capt. Clerke, that all the other parts had been burned ; andyon 
being aiked if fome of it had not been eaten, immediately expreffed as 
much horror at the idea as any European would have done ; and, very 
naturally afked if our people did fo? We are unable to reconcile this 
account of Capt. King with that of Capt. Cook, in p. 214, 215, 
vol. JI. who declares, that he has not the leatt reafon to hefitate in 
ronouncing, ‘* ‘hat the horrid banquet of human fiefh is as mach 
** relifhed here, amidit plenty, as it isin New Zealand.’? May we 
be permitted, with the uimoft refpect and deference for the memory 
of this great man, to fay, that he feems to have taken up, and de- 
fended, fometimes weakly, two points, which appear to have more 
of fyftem in them than he has any where elfe hewn. One of them is, 
that all the natives of the Pacific ocean, as well as thofe of the coah 
of America, are, or have been cannibals. The other is, that the 
venereal difeafe, wherever it has been found in that ocean, has 
been left there by Europeans. We fhall mention one inttance to 
juftify ovr charge againit him of arewing weakly. They found the 
difeafe above-mentioned at Owhyee, and C aptain Cook contends 
that his people muft have left it at Atooi, w\en they were there in 
the preceding fpring. Is it likely that chis diforder could be carried 
from one tfland to the other, and cifleminated in fo fhort a time, 
when thefe iflands are at leat 70 leagues afunder? 
After performing the laft offices to the remains of their great and 
unfortunate commander, they loit no time in getting to fea; and 
having traced the fouthern coaits of the iflands to leeward, ftood 
north for the harbour of St. Peter and Paul, in Kamtfchatka, where 
they refrefhed their crews. We thould be highly reprehenfible, were 
we, on this occafion, to omit mentioning, with every mark of gra- 
titude and praife, the humane and li beral attention and relief which 
were paid to their wants by Colonel Be ‘hin, the commandant of that 
province: and itis with equal pleafure and fatisfaétion that we find 
his kindnefs has not milled of its proper reward. They left this place 
on the 13th of June, and made another attempt to the northward ; 
but were not able to penctrate quite fo far as they had done the year 
before. On their return, Captain Clerke died, a few days before 
they reached the harbour of St. Pet r anc Se. Paul. He was far gone 
in a decline when he left England ; before Captain Cook’s death 
could feldom leave the fhi iP 3 and, {con arier, was entirely confined 
to his. cabin. After again rc refhing the two crews amongtt their good 
friends the Ruitians and Kamtichadales, they returned home by the 
way of China and the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived fafe at the 
Nore 
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Nore on the 4th of Ogtober 1780, having been abfent very near four 


ears and a quarter. . 
It is impoilible not to take notice, that the death of Captain Cook 


made a very material change in the management of affatrs. The foul 
of difcovery glimmered, like a taper in the focket, with the hfe of 
Clerke; but after his death, no portion of the {pirit of Eiijah appears 
to have refted on Elifoa. It is much to be regretted, that the hand 
which records did not direct the tranfactions of this voyage after 


ucok’s death. Was. 


Art. VIII. The Antiquities of England and Wales, being a Collec 
tion of Views of the moft remarkable Ruins aad ancient Build- 
ings, accurately drawn on ‘the Spot. To each View is added, 
an Hiftorical Account of its Situation; when, and by whom, 
built ; with every intercitir.g Circumftance relating thereto: and, 
in order to render this Work a complete Introduction to the Study 
of every Species of our national Antig uities, aconcife Defcription 
is given of the feveral Kinds of Wruidical Monuments. By 
Francis Grofe, Eig; F. A.5. Vols. I. and II. In jarge 8vo, on 
fine Imperial Paper. With a beautiful Type, cait by Caflon, on 
surpofe for this Work, Publifhed in Numbers at 1s. 6d. each *, 
Rasoer, 1784. 

T is with pleafure that we now prefent to the curious, and 
I particularly to the lovers of Britith antiquities, an account 
of a new edition of Captain Grofe’s elegant and accurate 
Views of remarkable Britith Ruins, and ancient Buildings, &c. 
Our Readers may, probably, recolie& our Review of the firft 
edition in quarto (See M. R. Nov. 1773, p. 378.3 March 1775, 
p. 233.3 and Sept. 1776, p- 199.) when we liberally com- 
mended this pleafing work to the notice and patronage of the 
Public: and the Public, we underftand, have not been wanting 
in a due attention to its merit. 

Mr. Grofe, we find, has, with unremitted labour and affi- 
duity, continued his refearches into the antiquities of this coun 
try, fince his completion of the four volumes in quarto; in order 
to render his undertaking as full and perfect as tne nature of the 
colle€tion will admit; and, accordingly, a new edition is now 
offered to the Public, on a plan which, the ingeniou Author 
conceives, is better adapted to a work of this kind, than that of 
the former impreffion; and many valuable additions are alfo 
made, as improvements on the original defign. . 

{n the quarto edition, the engravings being placed at the 
head of the page, gave the work an appearance not altogether ta 
its advantage, in point of elegance: in the prefent edition, we 
are glad to fee the plates worked off on a feparate leaf, and 
placed oppofite to their refpective defcriprions. The defcripe 
tions, themfelves, are alfo, now, more uniformly printed, with 
refpect to the fize of the letter: a circumttance which the fore 


* Price of Vol. 1, 11. 7s. of Vol. Ll. al, gs. 6d, 
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mer edition could not boaft, becaufe the fubje&t-matter *, whe. 
ther longer or fhorter, being confined to one leaf, obliged the 
printer to ufe a larger or a {maller type, to fuit the quantity of 
his manufcript copy. 

With regard to arrangement, the antiquities are now contj- 
nued in alphabetical county-order, and regularly paged ; a.conve- 
nience wanted in the larger edition: and which was, certainly, 
a gy fect. 

f e additions to the Author’s learned, ample, and entertain. 
ing Preface are many and various, Confiderable explanatory 
matter is interwoven; and Mr. Grofe hath introduced a mof 
curious ancient code of military laws, compiled in the year 
1452, for the government of the Englifh army then in France, 
and enacted by Henry V. * with the advice of his Peers, Lords, 
and Nobles.’ This code is decorated by a good plate of ancient 
armour, exhibiting fifteen well-executed figures, in full fuits, 
and in the feparate paris: with an explanation. 

The Preface concludes with the addition of the various Dru- 
idical monuments, found in this country. There are five addi- 
tional plates belonging to the Preface. The firft, by way of 
frontifpiece, exhibits a beautiful view of Lindisfarne, or Holy 
Ifland-Monaftery, in Northumberland; preferving the former 
idea + of Hiftory and Time in converfation,—which is happily 
adapted to the fubject. The fecond additional engraving is 
the print of armory, juft mentioned, The 3d and 4th plates 
give us reprefentations of Gothic columns and frizes ; and the 
sth is explanatory of the Druidical monuments. 

A complete Index to the Prefatory Difcourfe is added ; which, 
from the great variety of matter arifing from the fubjeéts here 
difcuffed, was much wanted. In the former edition, it was dif- 
ficult, without fuch a guide, to turn, occafionally, to any par- 
ticular part of this very elaborate difquifition. 

We cannot conclude this bricf fketch of a very great work, 
without reflecting on the prodigious number of monaffic and 
other ecclefiaflical, as well as military antiquities, reprefented in 
Mr. Grofe’s amazing colleGtion. But their multiplicity will be 
eafily accounted for by the hiftorian. The Border-wars, the 
Feudal tenures, the Civil wars, and religious fuperftition, have 





* We may now venture to ufe this phrafe, having no longer the 
fear of our departed friend (the late Dr. Armftrong) before our eyes: 
for he never could endure ‘* that nafty /ubje@-matter !” 

¢ Vid. Frontifpiece to the firft volume, quarto edition. We with, 
by way of hint to Mr. Grofe, that he would give us drawings of fome 
of the larger picturefque ruins, as frontifpieces to each. of the fuc- 
ceeding volumes ; which would greatly add to the elegance of the 
work, 
been, 
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been, at different periods, the caufes of Great Britain’s boafting, 
perhaps, a greater number and variety of magnificent ancient 
buildings, than any other kingdom in Europe. For, the jea- 
loufy, pride, and power of the barons and other great men, all 
warriors, under the feudal fyftem, obliged them to erect the 
ftrongeft and moft complicated fortreffes ; being well aflured that 
their opponents would, on the firft occafion, enforce the Lex 
talionis, with the utmoft feverity. As to the church, the excef- 
five, miftaken charities and donations of the times, from Edgar 
to Richard I. have founded a monattery in almoft every pleafant 
and fruitful vale, throughout the kingdom. 


#.* We find, by the Publifher’s advertifements, that Mr. 
Grofe goes on with his Supplement to the quarto edition; of 
which 15 Numbers are publifhed : and we give this informa- 
tion, for the fatisfa€tion of thofe who are pofl-fled of the four 
volumes which were compleated fome years ago. See Rev. Vol. 
LV. p. 159. 

N.B. For an account of Captain Grofe’s feparate publica- 
tion of ** PLANs of the Antiquities of England and Wales,” fee 
the volumef of our Review juft referred to, p. 203. Gq 

° 
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Art. IX. Toserni Bercman Chemie Profeforis, &c. Opufcula 
Phyfica et Chemica. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 490. Upfaliz. 1783. 


HIS valuable colle&tion contains nine differtations, num- 
bered in fucceffion after thofe of the fecond volume, which 
finifhes with the 25th. Of thefe the numbers 26, 29, and 33, 
were fometime fince publifhed feparately as Academical diflerta- 
tions ; and of the firft of them, de Analy Ferri, a French trant- 
lation, with notes and additions by M. Grignion, appeared laft 
year at Paris. The numbers 28 and 30 are inferted in the 
volume of the Stockholm Tranfaétions, for the year 1781; and 
all the reft are contained in the 2d, 3d, and 4th volumes of the 
Upfal Tranfactions. Among thefe the 33d, being the very im- 
portant one on Electrive Attradiions, has not only been tranflated 
into French and German, but the tables belonging to it, as firft 
publifhed, have twice been re-engraven in England, 
XXXVI. Of the Analyfis of tron. : 

In this treatife the learned Profeflor, after having enume- 
rated the feveral varieties of crude and malleable iron, and of 
fteel, all differing in their various degrees of hardnefs, ductility, 
tenacity, and elafticity, enquires into the caufes of thefe varie- 
ties, which he derives either from extraneous admixtures, fuch 
as fulphur, plumbago, arfenic, zinc, or manganefe ; or from the 
various proportions of the conftituent principles of the metal. 
Reafoning 
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Reafoning hereupon from the analogy of arfenic, which is now 
allowed to confift of a radical acid /ui generis and phlogifton, he 
feems inclined to admit that al] metals are a fimilar compound; 
and that the different proportions of phlogifton are a principal 
caufe of mott of the varieties we obferve in them. Purfuing this 
idea, he inftituted a fet of experiments, with a view to explore 
the quantity of metallizing phlogifton (phlogifion reducens*) con- 
tained in the different forts of iron. In the liquid procefs, he 
deduces the quantity of phlogifton in the metal jointly from the 
quantities of inflammable air yielded by its folutions in the vi- 
triolic, nitrous, and muriatic acids, from the times in which 
thofe quantities are yielded, and from the lofs of weight of cer- 
tain quantities of iron, when applied to precipitate filver diffolved 
in nitrous acid. The dry procefles are fufion and cementation, 
The principal refults of a multiplicity of experiments are, that 
crude iron contains the lefs phlogifton the Jefs charcoal hath 
been ufed in the reduétion. ‘Thar, in general, crude iron con- 
tains the leaft phlogifton ; ftee] more, and malleable iron moft, 
What has here chiefly attracted our notice is, the part that re- 
Jates to the formation of fteel, which cannot be. underftood 
wb@fic a familiar acquaintance with the nature of* plumbago, 
and of the fubftances in which it is contained. To enter into 
this difquifition would lead us far beyond our limits; fuffice it 
therefore only to obferve, that fteel) may be made both of crude 
and malleable iron, In the firft cafe, the combination between 
the aerial acid and the phlogifton in the plumbago it contains is 
to be deftroyed, whereby the particles of iron will be impreg- 
nated with the latter element. In the fecond cafe, the over-abun- 
dant phlogifton in the iron, is to be abforbed by faturating it 
with aerial acid, and thus forming an additional quantity of 
plumbago, 

The quantities of fpecific or elementary fire contained in each 
fort of iron is next inveftigated, by means of the fenfible heat 
they indicate in their feveral folutions. ‘The refults of a num- 
ber of experiments combined with thofe relating to the phlo- 
gifton and plumbago are, that crude iron contains moft plum- 
bago and elementary fire, and the Jeaft phlovitton; malleable 
iron, on the contrary, the meft phlogifton, and the Jeaft plume 
bago and elementary fire; and that iteel holds a mean between 
thefe two tn every reipect. 

In a fection which treats more particularly of the above men- 





* By this is meant the quantities of phlogifton that conftitute the 
difference between the calx and the metal. The quantity of phlo- 
gifton that converts the radical metallic acids into calces, on the hy- 
pothefis of fuch radical acids, is diftingusthed by the name of Coagu- 
dating phiogitton. 
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tioned extraneous admixture of iron, we find a procefs for dif- 
covering, by means of nitre, the prefence of manganefe in all 
forts of iron; and by means of vinegar, the quantity of it in 
each fort. Experiinents were accordingly made, which afcertain 
this quantity in the crude and malleable iron and tteel, The 

roportion of the other fuppofed ingredients, viz, arfenic, zinc, 
and fulphur, were in moit varieties found to be fo {mall as {carce 
to deferve notice. The refidua of different forts of iron, after 
{olution in vitriolic acid, are next examined: they are found to 
confit chiefly of plumbago and filicious earth. From a general 
furvey of all the foregoing experiments (no lefs than 254 in 
number) our Author deduces fynoptical tables of the different 
proportions of the conftituent parts of the five principal forts of 
iron, viz. crude iron, ficel, malleable iron, and of this latt the red- 
Joort and cold-/hort. The ingredients in them ail are the fili- 
cious earth, plumbago, manganele, the calx of iron, phlogifton, 
and elementary fire. Other admixtures he confiders as merely 
adventitious ; and above all, he explodes the general opinion, 
that the brittlenefs of the cold fhort iron is owing to the pre- 
fence of either arfenic, zinc, or fulphur. 

Several attempts were made wholly to dephlogifticate the calx 
of iron, but it wes found, thet it can indeed be deprived of 
fomewhat more than its metallizing phlogifton; but that no 
procefs is yet known to expei the whole of the coagulating 
phlogifton, fo as to arrive at the pure radical acid. Our Author, 
however, does not defpair of effecting this purpofe, not only in 
the inftance of iron, but alfo in that of all other metals. in the 
rith, or laft fe€tion on magnetifm, it is proved, that fome 
phiogifton is indeed neceflary to render iron fenfible to the load- 
{tone ; but not near fo much as is required to reduce the calx 
even into crude iron. 

XXVil. Of the Caufe of the Brittlene/s of cold Iron. 

In the preceding treatife it was found, that this brittlenefs is 
not owing to any of the adventitious ingredients, to which it 
has been hitherto ufual!y afcribed ; but that, in fome folutions 
of cold-thort iron, a white fediment, of a peculiar fort, was de- 
pofited, which was then procured in too fmall a quantity to 
admit of any particular examination. Prof, Bergman, in this 
diflertation, aflerts, that this fediment is actually the calx of a 
new femi metal; which, from its appearing hitherto to be parti- 
Cularly contained in fome {pecies of iron ores (the bog ore, &c.) 
he thinks fit to diftincuith by the name of Siderum; and adds, 
that this fubftance 2lways communicates a brittlenefs to iron 
when cold, and that no other mixture has the fame effe& —Oue 
Author defcribes many other properties of this fubftance: it 
may be feparated by acids: wien dephlogifticated, it is itfelf of 
an acid nature; its reguius is white, brittle, and feems in many 
| refpects 
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refpe&ts very fimilar to tin. M. Meyer of Berlin has been 
coeval with our Author in this difcovery, and has profecuted it 
by examining a number of combinations of this with feveral 
other metallic fubftances *. 

XXVIII. Of Metallic Acids. 

Prof. Bergman corroborates here his opinion of the peculiar 
radical acids of a!] metals, to which he has been Jed by the dif- 
covery of the arfenical acid, by the inftance of the calx of mo- 
Jybdenum, in which he has clearly difcovered the properties of 
acids. He finds, moreover, ftrong reafons to fufpect that the 
earth of the ponderous flone, which is known to be an acid, is 
alfo reducible into a regulus; but the icarcity of that ftone in 
Sweden hath hitherto prevented the number of experiments ne- 
ceflary for confirming that fufpicion. The great difficulty of 
expelling the coagulating phlogifton fiom the calces, will ever 
render this inveftigation one of the mot delicate operations in 
metallurgy. 

XXIX. Of the different Quantities of metallizing Phlogifton in 

Metals. 

In nothing perhaps doth the abftrufenefs of chemiftry, and the 
acutenefs of its votaries appear fo much, as in the inveftigation 
of phlogifton, and the matter of heat. Elements which, though 
fo generally pervading all nature, are fo very fubtle and latent as 
to elude every effort to fubmit it immediately to the examination 
of our fenfes. This refleGion muft naturally be fuggefted by 
the confideration of the method ufed by our Author for afcer- 
taining the proportional quantity of phlogifton in the fifteen 
metals hitherto known. 

The precipitation of metals from acids being now known to 
be the effe&t of a double attraction, the calx of the metal ufed 
to produce the precipitation uniting with the acid, and its phios 
gifton with the metal that precipitates, our Author foon perceived 
that, by obferving the quantity of one metal required to preci- 
pitate a certain quantity of another, it would be eafy to afcer- 
tain the proportional quantity of phlogifton required to metal- 
lize both, Thus, for inftance, finding that 135 grains of mer- 
Cury were required to precipitate 100 grains of filver diflolved 
in nitrous acid—he infers, that the quantity of phlogifton in 
filver and mercury is in the proportion of 135 to 100 = 100 
80 74. 

The Author has contented himfelf for the prefent with 
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* This fheet was gone to prefs, when we learnt that fome new ex- 
ments made by M. Meyer leave a doubt, whether the fubftance 

really a femi-metal. He feems inclined to believe, that it is in 
< nothing more than a combination of iron with the phofphoric 
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making thefe experiments only on the precipitation of filver by 

various metals, the former being precipitated by all of them ex- 

cept platina ; and on the precipitations of the feveral metals by 
zinc; which is itfelf precipitated by none. He has found the 
order of metals with regard to the quantity of phlogifton they 
contain to be as follows: platina, gold, iron, copper, cobalt, 
manganefe, zinc, nickel, antimony, tin, arfenic, filver, quick- 
filver, bifmuth, and lead. 

XXX. Of Sulphurated Tin, 

The artificial combinations of tin and fulphur are well 
known; but we meet here with an account of a new ore, 
found at Nerczinfkoi in Siberia, which, having the outward ap- 
pearance of the aurum mufivum, was fufpected, and on exami- 
nation, actually found, to be fulphurated tin.. An analyfis of it 
is here given; and in a fuppiementary fection an experiment is 
mentioned, which renders it probable, that fomething like the 
aurum mufivum may be prepared from lead, at a lefs expence 
than from tin. 

XXXII. Of Sulphurated Antimonials. 

The great importance of the various preparations of antimony 
in the materia medica, cannot fail of rendering this differtation 
very interefting to the practitioners in phyfic, It contains an 
analyfis and feveral ufeful obfervations on the crude antimony, 
the glafs of antimony, the liver of antimony (crocus metallorum), 
the golden fulphur of antimony, and the mineral kermes. The 
medical virtues of this femi-metal are found to depend in a 
great meafure on the quantity of phiogifton it contains, the ex- 
tremes both of faturation and privation rendering it inert, and 
the mean impregnation giving it its greateft power. But ful- 
phur, which of itfelf is likewife inert, by communicating more 
or lefs phlogifton to the femi-metal, becomes alfo a very power- 
ful agent: and it is on this account that the prefent inveftiga- 
tion of the proportion of Tulphur in the above preparations hath 
been inftituted. The refults in three of the cafes have been, that 
in crude antimony 7%, in kermes 7c, and in the golden ful- 
phur % are fulphur, whence it appears, that the proportions 
of the two ingredients in crude antimony and in golden fulphur 
are nearly the inverfe of each other. The method invented by 
M. Goethng for preparing the golden fulphur’ (Vid. Crell’s Che- 
mical Journal, Part II.) is much recommended by ovr Author, 
fince by its means the quantity of fulphur can be fo modified as 
to produce a great number of combinations, whereby it may be 
adapted to a variety of purpofes in the practice of phyfic. 

XXXII. Of Volcanic Productions chemically examined. 

This excellent tract is prefaced by a general view of the fe- 
veral theories that have been advanced for accounting for.the 
internal heat of the globe, the ftriking effects of which, efpe- 
Rey, O&, 2784. x cially 
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cially the volcanic ones, cannot but excite our awe and admirg. 
tion, The learned Profeflor feems fatisfied that thofe effeéts are 
all to be afcribed to chemical operations, and in fupport of that 
Opinion, in the inftance of volcanoes, he examines all their pro. 
duétions analytically, diftinguifhing them into Terrefrial, Saline, 
Phlogiftic, and Metallic, under which heads he confiders not 
only the fubftances which are generated by the fubterraneous 
fire, but alfo ali thofe that appear to have been any ways affected 
by it. With a retrofpe to the operations to which they feem 
to owe their origin, they are diftinguifhed into thofe formed via 
fieca, which are by far the moft numerous, and thofe exhibited 
via humida, {uch as fprings, fpouts, vapours, &c. and their dif- 
ferent fediments. 

A. The produ&s via ficca he enumerates in the following or- 
der: 1. Terrene fubftances, little affected by the fubterraneous fire, 
being fragments of ftrata through which the erruption forced its 
way. Thefe are calcareous fubftances, fuch as fpars, marbles, 
&c. with a variety af fofil and other accidental admixtures— 
argillaceous, quartzofe, fhoerly, and micaceous mafies. The 
few metallic productions thrown up by volcanoes are chiefly 
pyritical, of the martial kind, with now and then fome copper, 
and very feldom a little antimony,—2. Terrene fub/lances burnt 
and calcined. The volcanic afhes, among which the Pozzolana 
being carefully analyzed, appears to be the martial clay, or marl, 
indurated by the fubterraneous fire, and reduced into 2 powder, 
and fcattered by the force of the exploding vapours. The Tufa, 
or Tarras, the fame fubftance as Pozzolana, with more hetero- 
gencous matter. Pumice; the true fort of an afbeftine nature. 
A white earth, chiefly found about Solfatara; probably lava, 
&c. corroded by the vitriolic acid. —3. Terrene fubfiances, more 
or lefs fufed. “Thefe are the lavas, diftinguifhed into the frothy, 
out of which, not being fufficiently fluid, the heat could not 
expel the air, which therefore occafioned a multitude of bubbles 
in the mafs, Compaé?, with heterogeneous admixtures: this 
will bear volifh, ftrikes fire with fteel, and attracts the magnet. 
Stalagmitical, found in fubterraneous dué€ts and caverns; and 
Vitreous, being the fort that hath been moft completely fufed. 
—4. Lerrene produ€tions of an ambiguous origin, various chryfta- 
lizations, and the feveral heterogeneous fubftances contained in 
lavas. ‘The nature of Bafaltes is here particularly examined, 
and its propertics are compared with thofe of the Trap, found 
in Weftrogothia, which evidently is not a volcanic production. 
The Author cannot bring himfelf to give the former a place 
among the volcanic produt¢tions, but thinks it more likely that 
the prifinatic forms and horizontal fiffures are the effeét of the 
gradual evaporation of moifture, with which the earth of the 
bafaites had been at fome period impregnated.—5. Sub/iances ime 
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properly called volcanic. The fafhionable theory of modern philo- 
fophers, who fee the effe@s of a fubterraneous fire, in moft, 
and fome indeed in all, mineral productions, receives here a 
check, which mnuft fet then fomewhat more upon their guard. 
The white fand found on the Ifland of Afcenfion is manifeftly 
the powder of fheils broken and po jithed by rolling in the fea. 
The pellucid green Steatite, fold in Italy for a very rare kind of 
lava, is the common fteatite, whofe fiflures have been for fome 
time expofed to the {moke of an eruption. Granite is a come 
ound of feld-fpat, mica, quartz, black-jack, &c. It was 
thought when fufed to produce the bifa teh but this our Au- 
thor proves to be faile, fince thofe ingredients do not fufe into 
an homogenous mats, the feld fpar producing a clear glafs, mica 
and black-jack a black elafs, and the quartz alone acquiring a 
milky opaque appearance. “Fa/per and porphyry; if thefe have 
ever been fufed, they muft have been expofed to a much more 
intenfe heat than that of a volcano. Zeolite; much of it found 
chryftalized ; if therefore it be a volcanic producti ion, which our 
Author is by no means inclined to admit, it muft be claffed 
among thofe generated via humida.—6. Among the faline valeente 
produétions generated via ficca, we have to enumerate the phio- 
gifticated vitriolic acid, which, by its known property of effacing 
colours, produces the white lava, to which may be afcribed the 
white fand of Solfatara, The aerial acid, no doubt, expelled 
from we calcareous ftrata by the volcanic fire, is the caule of 
the Moffetta in the Grotta del Cane. J Metiailic falt often efflo- 
refces from the fiilures of Java; it is = probably yielded by 
the fea water, which, there 1s every reafon ro thi ink, al ways has 
accefs to the furnace of a volcano, Sal ammoniac is fometimes 
thrown up by Mount Vefuvius: its acid was found to be of the 
muriatic kind; whether it be yielded by the clayey ftrata, or by 
the fea water, remains as yet undetermined. —7. The phiogiftic 
produé?s. In this clafs are the bituminous oils, fuch as Petroleum 
Naphta. Thefe, however, cannot be faid to be always volcanic 
productions, Sulphur, yielded by pyrites, inflammable fulphu- 
7e0us, and emrmaniacal vapours, to which mey be afcribed the 
different colours of the fmoke.—8. The metallic produdls via fica, 
we have already obferved, are but few, none have ever yer been 
found in the reduced fate. There is hardly a natural ‘llhdecs 
known that does not contain fome aya of iron, and the load- 
ftone proves the lava alfo to be impregnated with it. Copper is 
very feldom obferved in volcanic pro juétions. Mineralized ar- 
fenic, or Realgar, is fometimes found in the crater of Vefuvius, 
and the Solfa: ara; its origin is derived from arfenical pyrites, 
Our Author has endeavoured to difcover cobalt in what is called 


Roman alum, extracted from the quarries Of Tolpa, near Civita 
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Vecchia, but did not fucceed ; he fufpects the red colour of that 
alum to be owing to iron. 

B. The volcanic productions generated or affected via humida, 
are defcribed in the fame order as thofe formed wia ficca: 1. The 
Terrene are the incruftations depofited by the volcanic fprings, 
fpouts, &c. The moft remarkable is the Lebes of the Geyfer 
in Iceland, which is found to be of a filiceous nature. How 
the water of this remarkable fpout is impregnated with filiceous 
matter, which it is known will not diflolve in the heat of boil- 
ing water, is accounted for, by fuppofing that the water may, in 
the bowels of the carth, be heated to a far greater degree than the 
boiling point, in a manner illuftrated by Papin’s digeftor. 
Hence alfo the depofit, when the water cools in the atmofphere, 
becomes perfeétly intelligible. Zeolite, if it be a volcanic pro- 
duétion, clafles in this place. erated calcareous earth, the fedi- 
ments of boiling water, diflolves in water, not by heat, but by 
means of the aerial acid; hence it is not volcanic. ‘The fedi- 
ment of the water of Carlfbad in Bohemia is here analyfed ; and 
a very interefting enquiry is inftituted of the nature of heat pro- 
duced by burnt lime and water.—2. Saline products. The aerial 
acid ferves in fome inftances for the decompofition of neutral 
falts ; it is expelled from various fubftances in great plenty, and 
is known to have a principal fhare in the compofition of mineral 
waters. Mineral alkali, gypfum, magnefia vitriolata, alum, and 
martial vitriol are alfo here examined.—3. The phlogiftic produits. 
In this clafs are the waters impregnated with fubftances that 
abound with phlogifton, fuch as petroleum, the bitumen as it 
exifts in the water of the Dead Sea, and probably in fea water. 
Sulphur, though of itfelf it will not commenftruate with water, 
may yet, by the intervention of calces, alkaline falts, magnefia, 
&c. form an hepar, which will combine with water, as in the 
inftance of that of Aix la Chapelle, the compofition of which is 
explained upon this principle.—4. Metallic productions. When 
thefe are affected via humida, it is the effet of falts, chiefly 
acids, previoufly diflolved in liquids. Every circumftance that 
relates to this fection may therefore be deduced from thofe men- 
tioned in Se&. 2. which relates to falts. 

The following general corollaries are Jaftly deduced from all 
thefe obfervations: The fituation of the volcanic furnaces muft 
be among {trata of clay, filiceous and calcareous earths, inter- 
mixed with a confiderable quantity of pyrites. The calcareous 
ftrata muft be very abundant, as appears by the quantity of 
aerial acid fet free by this fubterraneous fre. The level of this 
furnace muft be nearly even with, or fomewhat lower than the 
furface of the fea, with which there is every reafon to think it has 
a communication; it being manifeft, that water rufhes in from 

4 beneath, 


























beneath, fince the rain-water from above, not being any ways 
confined, could not, when refolved into vapour, exert the power 
of explofion obferved in volcanic erruptions. ‘The agitation of 
the fea that ufually accompanies an erruption, is another proof 
of fuch a Communication; and it is moreover obferved, that 
none of the volcanoes we have hitherto had opportunities to exa- 
mine, are fituated at any great diftance from the fea. 

The caufe of this fubterraneous fire is afcribed to the fer- 
mentation of fulphureous pyrites with water, in the manner 
exemplified in Lemer]t’s well-known experiments of the {pon 
taneous inflammation of a mixture of iron filings, fulphur, and 
water. The aliments of this fire are probably the mineral oils, 
and various falts, fuch as the martial vitriol, &c. Alum, 
gypfum, &c. are known to yield the good air which is necefiary 
to entertain this fire. 

XXXII. Of Elective Attractions. 

This important diflertation, which takes up near one third of 
the prefent volume, may well be called the Grammar of Chemi/- 
try, fince it contains the principles of all we hitherto know in 
that as yet imperfect {cience. 

Having diftinguifhed attractions into remote, or fuch as affect 
the heavenly bodies, and is the fubject of mathematical calcula- 


tions; and proximate, which acts only by immediate contact, 


and is the particular object of chemical analyfis; he fubdivides 
this latter, according to the nature of ingredients, inte mere 
aggregate, when all the ingredients are of the fame homogeneous 
nature, and compound, when they are heterogeneous. This latter, 
according to the number of ingredients, is either /olution or fu- 
jn, when only two elements are joined ; /imple elective attraction, 
when three elements being mixed, one of them is feparated from 
the other with which it was before combined ; and laftly, double 
eleélive attrafiions, when two fubftances are mixed, each of which 
is already a compound of two elements, and a reciprocal per- 
mutation of thofe elements is effected. 

The /imple ele€tive attractions are the fubjeét of this differta- 
tion; but before the Author proceeds in his inveftigation, he 
confiders the queftion, whether fimple attraflions may be faid to 
be conftant, the various refults of the fame procefs performed 
in different degrees of heat being a fufficient motive for enquir- 
ing into this matter with particular attention. The exceptions, 
however, are found not to affect the rule, and many apparent 
anomalies arifing from double attractions, from gradual tran{- 
formatipns in the ingredients, from the folubility of the ingre- 
dients,“from combinations of three or more elements, are all 
carefully examined, and accounted for on well eftablifhed prin- 
ciples. A particular fection, that treats of the apparent anoma- 
lics that arife from a fuperabundance of either ingredients (a 
X 3 fuper- 
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fuperfaturation, if we may be allowed the expreflion) opens here 
a wide field for father inveiligation. 

The tables exhibit the c mparative eleGive attraQions of 59 
e'ements, of which 25 are acids, 8 alkalies and earths, 1 wa. 
ter, i pure or dephlogifticet:d air, & phlogiftic elements, among 
which he reckons the matter of heat, and 16 metals. In the 
firft edition of this traét, the following new elements, that had 
never before been in any tadics, were added: Among the acids 
thole of fluor, arfenic, tartar; fugar, and forrel; among the earths 
the magnefia, and the terra poudercja; and among the metals the 
platina, nickel, and manganese. In the prefent edition, we find, 
moreover, te nine fullowing new columns, viz. the acids of 
benzoin, amber, Of milb and of its fugar, of fat, perlate, and 
Pruffian b'ue. A column is alfo given to the matter of heat, and 
to, what he confiders as « new {cmimetal, the fderum. 

The feétions of the difflertation that explain the attractions of 
the dephlogifticated or vital air, of phlogifton, and of the mate 
ter of heat, efpecially the lati, are the moft elaborate and im- 
portant. The Author has here adopted Mr. Kirwan’s opinion 
concerning the identity of inflammable air and phlogifton ; and 
if he is not quite a convert to Dr. Crawford’s theory of heat, 
he at leaft fhews fome fufpicion of the truth of Mr. Scheele’s 
hypothefis, which he had till now firenucufly maintained. 

A correct Englifh tranflation of this differtation will, we 
hope, foon render its utility ceneral ameng our chemifts. 

XXXIV. On the Alloys of Iron and Tin. 

This traét is to be confidered as a fupplement to the 27th 
diflertation, On the caufe of the brittlenefs of cold iron. It 
proves, by feveral experiments made on various Combinations of 
both crude and malleable iron, with tin, that their properties 
are very different from thofe of the fiderum, which had in that 
differtation been {ufpeéted to contain tin, or to be a mixture of 
iron and tin. ‘Thele experiments even fhew, that this new fub- 
ftance can be more effectually feparated from iron than either 
cobalt, nickel, or manganefe. 


*" With fincere regret we acquaint our Readers, that the excel- 
lent Author of thefe, and fo many cther valuable performances, hereto- 


Sore noticed in our Review, died, in Fuly laft, at Upjat, at a Time 


when he was preparing a new edition of his Phyfical Geography, and 


feveral other important treatifes on Chemical Subjeéis; in whith 


branch of philafophy hé is acknowledged, by his contemporaries, to have 


had no fuperior, perhaps no equal. Pi 


e> In ovr next, we thal! refame our account of experiments 


Made with the aeroftatic machine. 
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PoLITICAL. 


Art. 10. Fox and Pitt's Speeches in the Houfe of Comms, June 8, 
1784. Thefe Speeches, which are an Abridgment of all the Ar- 
guments of both Parties, upon the Bufinefs of the Weftminiter 
Scrutiny, and contain the Accufation of Government by the for- 
mer, and the Defence of it by the latter Leader, are preceded by 
a brief impartial Detail of the Progrefs and Proceedings in this 


Affair, &c. S8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 


“HE hiftory of the laft Weftminfter election, and the prefent ftate 
‘| of the ferutiny (which if it is to proceed in the way it has hitherto 
done, will at laft only be able to declare who ought to have fat in a 
parliament which by that time will have expired) are fu‘ficiently 
well known to the Public. The detail and the fpeeches are evi- 
dently given on the part of Mr. Fox. 7 
Art. 11. Thoughts on the Caufes of the Delay of the Vefinunfter 

Scrutiny. By the Rev. Mr. Jackfon. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

1784. 

Mr. Jackfon, after a circumftantial inveftigation of the bufinefs, 
afcribes the enormous delay of the fcrutiny to the artful management 
of Mr. Fox and his party. *~ 
Art. 12. 4 Letter tothe Rev. Sir Thomas Broughton Bart. 8vo. 

6d. Dodfley. 1784. 

At a time when the Pittcmania (as fome called it) raged with the 
greateft violence through the kingdom, Sir Thomas Broughton of 
Broughton-Hall, in Staffordfhire, caught the infeClion; and when 
the diforder was at the height with the Baronet and his neighbours, 
he raved about ariffocracy, democracy, and fo forth :—particularly at 
ameeting of the freeholders of the county of Stafford, when the 
frenzy vented itfelf in an Addrefs.—'Thus fay the maniacs of the op- 
polite ward. 

The wicked wit who writes this faucy letter, not having the fear 
of any title, facred or prophane, before his eyes, and moved, it 
may be, by the inftigation of Mr. Fox, rallies the reverend Ba- 
ronet with unfeeling petulance, and turns his diftemper into a jett. 

‘ How fplendid is your imagery! how happy your allufions! how 
chafte your expreflion! e. g. ‘* A deluge of threatened evils, derived 
from a novel political moniter, the fon of a bare-faced demon:—a 
bill the firft-born child of a montter, advancing with a dagger in one 
hand, and a bow! of poifon in the other.”—Thefe, ameng a thou- 
fand others, are fuch towering lights, fuch verba ardentia, as would 
have charmed the ear of Athens, when Eloquence 

“* Wielded at will the fierce democracy, 

Shook the arfenal, and fulmin’d over Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 
Thus, what was meant to be ‘‘ great, is turned to farce :” and when 
Sir Thomas ‘* rides in the whirlwind,” his merry friend gives the 
X 4 fame 
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fame kind of counterblaft to the form, that the old woman did to the 


thunder-clap. 
, East INDIES. B..k, 


Art.13. 4 Retrofpective View of the Ancient Syftem of the Eaft 
India Company, with a Plan of Regulation. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Sewell, 
17384. 

From the known abilities and character of Mr. Dalrymple, what- 
ever comes from his pen on the fubject here treated, is entitled to 
more regard than any anonymous reprefentations. He has defcribed, 
in clear terms, the former mode of government at the Company’s 
: Indian prefidencies, which being eftablifhed on a fyftem of gradatory 
promotion, fecured to each prefidency an adminiftration formed b 
local experience. He then fhews the innovations introduced by lord 
Nofth’s regulation-bill, which, from its effects, he terms the Azar- 
chy Bill; and thus defcribes it: ‘ By the Anarchy Bill, the qualifi- 
cation, to entitle a proprietor of India Stock to the right of voting, 
was the poffeflion of 1000]. India capital ftock for twelve months an- 
tecedent *; thereby depriving the proprietors of 5001. ftock of their 
fragthife: the proprietors poffeffed of 30001. capital flock were en- 
titled to give two votes, of 60001. three votes, and of 10,000 1. four 
votes; and the Directors, inftead of being elected annually, were 
chofen for four years. 

‘ By abolifhing the 5001. voters, in the court of India Proprietors, 
and encreafing the number of yotes to the aea/thy Proprietors, a 
great fhare of patronage was taken from the mafs of the people, and 
thrown into fewer hands: and, to fecure the deftruétive influence of 
minifters, placemen were required to hold qualifications of India 
flock ; and called down, by minifterial agents, to give votes on 
queftions involving every abfurdity and contradiction: afterwards 
the proceedings of General Courts, thus garbled by blundering mi- 
nifters, are to be urged as grounds of objection to the Company.’ 

Such being the tendency of this bill at home, Mr. Dalrymple next 
exhibits its operation abroad. * I believe no perfon in the leaft ac- 
quainted with General Courts, or with the proceedings of the Di- 
reCtors, fince pafling the Azarchy Bill, or with the Hiftory of India, 
can point out ove advantage, which the change has produced. Since 
then every thing has been gradually running to ruin, and all the old 
regulations have been abolithed or neglefted : the Court of Directors 
have not written one gencral letter under the efablifbed beads fince 1773 
to Madrafs, cr, I believe, to any other fettlement: inftead of the aé- 
fra: of letters received and fent, and of country corre/pondence being 
entered in confultation, the whole letters are inferted in the body of 
the confultation ;- whereby the records are made too voluminous for 
inveftigation ; the confultations are filled with minutes of difputa- 
tion of the feveral members; the regular gradation has been in- 
fringed ; every kind of diflipation is introduced into the Company’s 
fettlements, play-houfes, horfe-racing, &c.; no monthly accounts 
are givea in to Council, nor balances reported: the extraordinary 

* By an a& of parliament 1766, tt was required that the pro- 
prietors of every public company fhould hold ftock fix months be- 
Sore they were entitled to vote. 
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thurfements of the Paymatfter’s accounts are no longer entered on 
difpuriem ; 
confuligtion monthly. Many of the/e abufes appeared fo flagrant, 
that I ‘urged Lord Pigot, during the fhort time of his lait admini- 
tration, to correct them: he recommended to poftpone the bufinefs, 
dil we bad taken a review of the various changes which had been in- 
troduced fince old times; and had well confidered what were abufes, 
and what the change of circumftances had warranted: juitly ob- 
ferving, that a propofal of partial reform might raife alarm, and ob- 
fruct effectual remedy ; but having the whole fyftem before us, free 
from any private views as we were, we fhould be ready to adopt any 
improvement which could be fuggetted, and too well prepared to be 
oppofed in our plan of regulation. But the misfortunes which befe] 
him prevented this bufinefs from being carried into effec.’ 

How far Mr. Dalrymple’s ideas of the rights of Englifhmen, when 
they remove from their own country, may agree with the prefent 
current fentiments on that point, is not our prefent bufinefs to dif- 
cufs; we fhall only give them in his own words. 

‘ The fame precife privileges which every Englifhman is entitled 
to at home, can never be /ecured to him abroad, without deftruction to 
the public intereit: if he has relief at home, in cafe of any flagrant 
injury, it is all the liberty he can enjoy confiftent with the public 
welfare; and they ought to ftay in Lngland, who are not fatisfied 
with that.’ 

It is left to political leifure to determine a point too nice perhaps 
for actual exiftence, how a diftant fettlement can be retained as a 
forcign dependency, if a full enjoyment of the Britifh conftitution is 
one articie of the exports to it! Thus much is clear from all expe- 
rience, that as foon as fuch a fettlement can manufaéture a conttitu- 
tion for themfelves, they will; the patriot will then view the tranf- 
action, juit as it affeéts his local fituation, but the general friend of 
mankind will give his unreferved fanction to the event. 

We cannot pretend to enter into Mr. Dalrymple’s plan of regula- 
tion, farther than may be conceived from the following general out- 
fine: 

‘ Tam perfectly convinced, any attempt, to introduce a code of 
laws for the Indians, will be ruinous: the Indians are fo devoted ta 
their own cuftoms, which they enjoyed many ages before we, in this 
illand, had even painted anceffors, that the Englith laws are not fuited 
to them: and although in criminal cafes they may, in general, be 
introduced, they are not by any means applicable to common go- 
vernment, and will tend naturally to dettroy that principle of benevo- 
fence, which is the link of fociety amongift them: every conqueror of 
India muft follow the example of former conquerors, and leave the 
Indians to themfelves, who have exifted, as a civilized and polifbed 
people, many thoufand years, without any Laws but religious, and 
without ONE /awyer by trade amongft them: fo long as the natives 
continue to be governed by manners and not by /aws, India may 
eahily be preferved under our dominion, if the hand of fuperintend- 
ing power 1s made {trong to punifh delinquents. We have therefore 
nothing to do but to fee that they are protected, and encourage the 
introduction of the Englifh language, which will etablith our empire 
for ever, | 
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¢ An effectual fyftem for India, muft veft the fupreme contron} 
and punifhment in England, and the fupreme poiitical authority 
abroad.’ 

We {carcely need to hint, that the late a&t of parliament is much 
nearer accommodated, in the leading principles of it, to Mr. Dal. 
rymple’s ideas, than the former plan propoied by Mr. Fox. 

Art. 14. Two Speeches in the House of Commens on the Original 
Eaft India Bill, and on the Amended Bill, on the 16th and 26th 
of July, 1784. By Philip Francis, Efg. svo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 
If we were in fearch of inftances to eftablifh the utility of oppofi- 

tion in parliament, thefe two fpeeches might be cited in proof. In 

the firft, the orator, not friendly difpofed toward the Bill, invefti- 
gates its defects in fevere terms; the framers of it, diftinguithing 
valid objeftions from what might be otherwile accounted for, take 
the benefit of the former, and no notice of the latter. The merits 
of the India Regulation Act are therefore in fome degree to be 
afcribed to Mr. Francis; who neverthelefs in his fecond fpeech, 
while he admits it to have been improved by the Committee, does not 
exprefs himfelf more cordially concerning it: the Governor General 
of Bengal is the object continually rifing uppermoft threaghout both, 

Art.35. The Conduct of his Majefly’s late Minifters confidered, 
as it affected the aft India Company and Mr. Hattings. By 
Major John Scott. 8vo. zs. Debrett. 1785. 

The many violent and inconfifient attempts to remove Mr. Haf- 
tings, and deftroy his character, and the tendency of the Coalition 
India Bill, are ftated in aclear and fpirited manner, by the inde- 
fatigable Major Scott; who has, on every occafion, fhewn uncom- 
mon diligence and ability in fupporting the caufe of his abfent 
friend. ’ 
Art. 16. 4 Short Account of the Gentco Mode of collefting the Re- 

venues on the Coaft of Cheromandel*, 8vo. 1s. Nourfe. 1783. 

From this fhort, but interefling fketch, which is written by Mr. 
Dalrymple, we collect that, according to the Gentoo conftitution, 
land (houfes and gardens excepted) ‘is not private property, but be- 
longs to the community, in the feveral villages ; each of which are 
fupplied with their refpective public officers, as the headman, to 
execute jultice ; the conicopcly, to keep the accounts of the village; 
the corn-meter, fmith, barber, dogtor, aftrologer, &c. The grounds 
are cultivated by the community, and the produce fhared out in cer- 
tain proportions to all. One is allotted to the Pagodas and Bramins, 
one to the government, another to the public officers, one to the re- 
pair of tanks, or refervoirs of water, and the reft diitriouted among 
the community. Mr. D. is not enabled to enter into an accurate 
ftate of particulars; but we underjtand that the Mahometan govern- 
ment, and the intrution of Europeans, have introduced fome inno- 
vations in this ancient conititution, particularly, by farming the cir 
car, or government ihares. 

* It would much facilitate the reading of performances relating 
to the affairs of India, if gentlemen wouid fettle the orthography of 
proper names and Indian terms, that we might clearly know the 
fame word when written by cifferent pens, 
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NATURAL HisTory. 
Art. 17. 4 General Synopjis of Birds. Vol. 11. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 
Leigh and Sotheby. 

We have the pleafure of announcing to the Public the Continua- 
tion of this beautiful Work. ‘This 2d volume, like the former, is 
publifhed in Two Parts. 

The two volumes already given contain the whole of the Land- 
birds: another volume yet remains to be pubiithed, containing the 
Water-birds : 7. e. the Anferes and Gralle of Linnezus. When that 
makes its appearance, we may probably be induced to enlarge a little 


| wupoh the nature of the work. In the mean time, it is but doin 


juice to Mr. Latham to fay, that, in our opinion, the Virtuof in 
eneral, and efpecia!ly the lovers of Ornithology, will be very well 

pleafed with this publication. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Art. 18. Letters of Neptune and Gracchus, addrefled to the P——- 
of W——, and other diftinguifhed Charaéters ; now firft colleé&ed 
from their original Publication in the Morning Poft. ovo. 1s. 6d. 
Smith. 1784. 

Some home remonftrances on occafions, the exiftence of which we 
ftould be happy to find ourfelves able to controvert. With refpect 
to the ftyle of thefe letters, it is apparent that the writers had in 
view the celebrated Junius as a model. 

POETRY. N. 

Art. 19. A familiar Poetical Epiflie to Thomas Lamb, Efg; Mayor 
of Rye, in Sufiex; fuppofed to be written about three Years ago, 
and occafioned by a Wager concerning the prefent John Earl of 
Sandwich, in which are interfperfed feveral Remarks, both Moral 
and Politicai, on the Manners and Charatters of the prefent Age ; 
together with a novel Species of Criticifm on Mufic, and many of 
its Profeffors. By Major Henry Waller. 4to. 2s. 6d. Shep- 
perfon and Reynolds. 1784. 

Art. 20. 4 Rump and Dozen; being the Conclufion of a Letter 
to Thomas Lamb, Efq; Mayor of Rye. By Major Henry Waller. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Shepperfon. 

The Mayor of Rye, lofing 4 wager of what is vulgarly called ** A 
rump and dozen,’’ writes a letter in rhyme to a general officer, who 
was one of the party, defiring that the dinner might be at his own 
houfe, inftead of the Red Lion, where it had beea ordered, previ- 
oully to its being determined who had won or loit. To this letter 
Major Waller is requefted to fend an anfwer. The gentleman who 
made the requeft little expected, we fhould prefume, that his friend’s 
anfwer would have extended through a brace of half crown pam- 
phlets, and thofe too of very unufual length. How delighted muft 
the Major have been with his ambling Pegafus to ride him two fuch 
long ftages upon fo trifling an errand ? This letter is not deftitute of 
humour ; it is written in doggrel rhyme, at which the Major feems 


tolerably ready. Cc. t. t, 


Art. 21. Avao and Tray: or the difference between Reafon 
(or the Human Sou!) and brutal Inftinét. A genuine Tale. By 
Major Henry Waller. gto. 1s. Robinfon. 1784. 

In the fame kind of verfe in which he addrefles the Mayor,of Rye, 
has 
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has Major Waller told us a ftory of a wretch, who, to fave five fhil. 

lings, hanged a dog to whofe attachment, and fingular fagacity, he 

had himfelf been indebted for his life. CG 
MEDICAL rob... 
Art. 22. Praéical Obfervations on the more obflinate and inveterate 

Venereal Complaints. By J. Swediar, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. John. 

fon. 1783. 

This book is written by a perfon of good fenfe, who has had great 
opportunities of making obfervations upon the difeafe of which he 
treats. Confidering that the Author is a foreigner, the language of 
it is tolerably correét. h 
Art. 23. An Addrefs to the Public on the Subject of Infanity. By ’ 

William Perfect, M.D. of Weit-Malling in Kent. to. Is, 

Dodfley.. 1784. , 

However ob{cure and unintelligible Dr. Perfe& may be, when he 
fpeaks ‘ of the divers effects of the blood both in its effervefcent 
ftate, and in that flow circulation which prevents the exertion of the 
vital {pirits,’ his addrefs is very clear and unambiguous in that part 
which notifies to the Public his having opened houles at Wek. 
Malling for the Reception of infane perfons. Se 

RELIGIOUS. ‘ 
Art. 24. Direétions for the Student in Theology. 12m0. 6d. 
Law. 1784. 

he fum of the inftrutions which this Writer gives to the young 
Divine, is; That, through the firft years of his education at the 
Univerfity, he fhould cultivate an acquaintance with the Scriptures 
jn their original languages: that, after his bachelor’s degree, he 
fhould ftudy the New Teitament with the clofeft attention, calling 
in the aid of the moft approved commentators: that he fhould then 
make himfelf acquainted with Jewifh Antiquities, and with the 
writings of the Apoftolic Fathers, and their fucceffors of the fecond 
and third century; and that, after this, if he has leifure, and a fa- 
cility in the acquifition of languages, he fhould ftudy the Orieatal 
tongues, in order to give him accefs to feveral antient verfions of the 
New Teftament, beginning with the Chaldee and Syriac, and ad- 
vancing to the Arabic, Aithiopic, Perfic, and Coptic. This general 
advice is accompanied with particular directions, which feem to thew 
that the Author is well verfed in the ftudies which he recommends. 
In conclufion, he affures the young pupil, that ‘* if he has fortitude 
to follow thefe direGtions, he will be furnifhed with moft valuable 
implements of knowledge, and become eminently calculated to cul- 
tivate biblical criticifm with fuccefs.”” A few words on the compo- 
fition of fermons clofe the piece. 

The plan of ftudy here marked out, is certainly very well adapted 
to form an excellent fcripture-critic. A better courfe of preparatory 
ftudy could not be devifed, for the members of a fynod to whom the 
charge of producing a new tranflation of the Bible fhould be com- 
mitted. But our Preceptor appears not to have attended fufficiently 
to the leading purpofe for which the clerical office is appointed. 
This purpofe is, unquettionably, to provide able teachers of the 
plain duties of religion to the unlearned multitude. In order to 
) qualify 
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aalify young men for this office, it is indeed, firft of all, neceflary 
that they fhould be well inftructed in the nature and grounds of the 
religious fyitem which they are toteach. But, with the numerous 
helps which the learning and induftry of former times afford us, this 
may furely be done at a moderate expence of time and labour. And, 
after this foundation is laid (which feems to be the proper bufinefs 
of an academical courfe of theological ftudies), if the young Divine 
employ himfelf in gaining an extenfive and intimate acquaintance 
with moral writers ancient and modern, and efpecially with the beft 
Englifh fermons ; in forming, by conitant exercife, a habit of correct 
and manly writing, and of juft and graceful pulpit-elocution ; in 
ftudving human nature, both in the pages of hiftory and in real life ; 
laftly, in performing the private as well as the public duties of his 
rofeflion, vifiting the fick, catechifing, &c. it fhould feem that his 
time will be more u/efully occupied, than in beating over again the 
ground which hath already been trodden by our Lightfoors, Medes, 
and Grotiufes, in hope of being able to add a few grains to the vatt 
ile of biblical learning which is already amafled. ‘There appears 
to be little natural alliance between the chara¢ter of a profound cri- 
tic, and that of a good parifh priett. E 
MiscELLANEOUS DiviwNITY. F 
Art. 25. 4n Effay on the Neceffity of a Redeemer. By the Rev. 

Jofeph Whitely, A. B. of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Pub- 

lifhed in compliance with the Will of the late Mr. Norris, as hav- 

ing gained the annual Prize which he inflituted in that Univerlity. 

8vo. 6d. Wallis. 1783. 

Many fruitlefs queftions have been propofed, and {peculations, more 
curious than ufeful, have engaged the attention of fubtle and inquifi- 
tive minds refpecting the abttracted juftice of the Divine Being, and 
the neceffity which the immutable laws of his own nature laid him 
under to vindicate that juftice by the punifhment of fin in the per- 
fon of a Redeemer.—Mere philofophic reafoning on thefe points 
muft at beft be very uncertain, for want of fufficient data, cither in 
the nature of man, or the general conftitution of the world; by which 
alone we can judge of the attributes of the Deity, while deftitute of 
a Divine Revelation. Analogy may illuftrate a dottrine after it is 
revealed ; but, independent of a revelation, it is precarious and delu- 
five. The Gofpel, which hath brought life and immortality to light, 
hath alfo brought to light thofe doétrines which more immediately 
relate to this great difcovery ; among which may be reckoncd the 
doérine of Redemption. And we fhall be much better employed in 
confidering and improving what 4ath been done by God through the 
mediation of his fon, than in amufing our fancies with needlefs and 
uncertain fpeculations about what might have been effected without 
fuch an expedient. The fair and clear reprefentation of the matter, 
as we find it in the holy Scriptures, is all that is neceflary. When 
we ventyre beyond it, we launch into a boundlefs ocean without a 
compafs to direét and regulate our courfe: and fuch prefumption ge- 
n€raily ends either in enthufiafm or infidelity. 

The obje& of the prefent effay may be fufficiently comprehended 


froia the following recapitulation of the principal heads of it:—It 
appears 
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appears from experience and revelation that the world is in a fate of 
diforder and ruin--that nothing we can do can reafonably be relied 
on as adequate to avert the punifhment ‘enounced againtt our fins; 
much lefs to accomplifh the final happinets of our nature: ~ of con. 
fequence, fome provifion is neceflary from the mercy of God to effeQ 
our falvation.— Ihis appears to have been the fenfe of mankind from 
the general prevalence of propitiatory facrifices, even among the 
Heathens.—The notion of the etlicacy of thofe facrifices might have 
been derived from the more enlightened world, among whom they 
were inftituted as types of the great facrifice, which was to atone for 
the fins of the world.—Since then revelation teaches us that God 
hath been pleafed to appoint our falvation to be effected by a Re. 
DEEMER, that appointment renders his interpofition mecefary: and 
our fincere endeavours to perform the conditions he hath been pleafed 
to require, would be more fuiiable to our prefent circumftances, than 
unwarrantable refearches after the neceflity and fitnefs of thefe con- 
ditions. 

This is the general outline of the argument ; which, on the whole, 
is condu¢ted with ingenuity and candour ; and is a promifing fpeci- 
méd of the Writer’s talents. B 
Art, 20. Remarks on Dr. Priefiley’s Letters to Dr. Horfley. ~ By 

Samuel Rowles. 8vo is. Buckland. 1784. 

This Writer takes no part in the controverfy relating to ecclefi« 
aftical antiquity. ‘ Such decifions,’ fays he, ‘I fhall leave where 
they are.” The objecis of his ridicule and more ferious declamation 
(for both are blended in this performance) are fome of Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s metaphyfical and theological paradoxes refpecting the thinkin 
principle in man; and the nature, character, and office of Chrift. 

He begins with that § fingular pofition’ of the Door in the firft 
Letter to the learned Archdeacon—viz. ‘* | maintain that there is no 
more reafon why a maz fhould be fuppofed to have an immaterial 

rinciple, than that a dog, a plant, or a magnet fhould have one, 
&c,” * This,’ fays Mr. Rowles, ‘ is afferted with fuficient aflurance. 
Bur is it true? Has the Doétor any particular evidence beyond his 

redeceflors to found this afiertion on? If not, a degree lefs of the 

ofitive, would have been as much to his honour.’..... * Moft un- 
doubtedly I fhall net difpute the palm with Dr. P. on philofophical 
acquifitions ; but having a grain of common fenfe, I am not willing 
to renounce it without reafon.’ 

Mr. Rowles plays a good deal with the philofopher’s jAngular po- 
Jfition; and civerts himfelf much with the dog, the plant, and the 
magnet. —'The pofition, however, is a very old one; and our modern 
fpeculatifts have done little more than dig among the ruins of anti- 
quity, and fcatter the duit and rubbith of the Pyrrhoniits, Epicu- 
reans, and the other {fceptics of patt ages, around them. ‘* Fuge 
(faid a venerable Father of the Chriftian church) Fage garrulitates 


anxias philofopborum qui afferere non erubefcunt fuas CANU™M ue ani- + 


mas eandem fenere /peciem.” [Basit. Hexam. Hom. vit.2.-N. B. 
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of SERMON &. | 
i {, On the Abufe of the Talent of Di/putation in Religion, particularly as | 
n. pradtiled by Dr. Prieftley, Mr. Gibbon, and others of the modern Se@ 
ea of Phil fophie Chriftians. Preached in the Cathedral Church, Nor- | 
bm wich, at the primary Vifitation of the Right Reverend Lewis Lord | 
he Bifhop of the Diocefe, June 23d, 1784. Publifhed at the Re- ve 
ve queit of the Cler re(ent.. By Thomas Howes. apie 1s. Berry, J | 


ey Norwich, 4% ’ ow clow. 


or Text—1 Timothy, 1. 5. 
od This difcourfe does credit to the abilities of the Writer, and the 
R-« good fenfe of the audience, at whofe regueit it is publifhed. The 
nd tyle, though it be fometimes rugged, and fometimes {carcely cor- 
ed rect, is on the whole nervous and animated, the arguments are clear 
an and appofite, and the peroration abounds with inftru@tive remark, j 
n- and pathetic expoftulation. It becomes us, at the fame time, to ob- | 

ferve, that Mr. Howes writes with a confiderable degree of addrefs 
e, as well as fpirit; that he is not more fuccefsful in piercing the vul- } 
l- nerable quarters of his antagonift, than ‘kilful in concealing his | 
ak own; and that, while he pointedly condemns the outrageous hetero- | , 
er doxy of thofe who fet up exclufive claims to the title of Rab@aqlal on 

b 


Chriftigns, he cautioufly avoids every {pecific declaration of the ex- yea A- 400. 
a tent in'which he is himfelf orthodox. We mean not, however, to 
e infinuate, that he refutes the tenets of other writers, without at- 
n tempting to eftablifa any of his own. ‘That ‘ the modern opinion 
concerning the humanity of Jefus through life has not the leaf coun- 
y tenance in its favour from the tenets of any one of the antient fecta- 
ries ;” that ‘ the Gnoftics meant to ennoble the dignity of Chritt,’ ia 
denying * that he was incarnate, and born like man ;’ that ¢ the or- 
) thodex believers fuppofed the union of divinity and humanity to 
take place at the incarnation, but the Gnottics and other fects not 
intl the baptifm of Jefus,’ are the propofitions which he peremp- 
torily itates, and ably defends: but for the direct and complete 
proof of them, he refers his readers to materials, which will be £ col- | 
lected more at large in the 4th volume of Critical Obfervations on 
Books antient and modern, fold by B. White, Fleet-itreet.’? As this 
work is in fome meafure a Review, the contents of it do not fall pro- 
perly within our notice. Weare happy, however, in this opportunity of 
informing our Readers, that for acutenefs of reafoning, and depth of 


erudition, the criticifms of Mr. Howes deferve to be ranked in the 
. } ” - . . ‘ . . a pa 4 , 
higheit clafs of literary publications. We add, with great fatisfac- | 
tion, the name of Mr. Howes to the numerous and fplendid cata- ia 


logue of writers who have engaged in the fame caufe, which we have 
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pelled to fay, that he poffeifes the confidence of Dr. Prieftley, with. } 

out his rafhncis; and the learning of Dr. Horiley, without his 
oY NpeE Oe Yr 

es. Beste 

i J a D; _Prr, \ 

er - Prenched at the primary Vifitation of the Right Rev. Lewis 

, Lord Bithop of Narwich, holden at Bury St. Edmunds, on Mon- Y. 

day, May izth, for the Deanry of Sudbury. By Samuel Darb / 

4 : - ser e . . . ” ys : 

M.A. Rector of Whatfeld, in Suffolk. Bathurit. 4784. A jr ' 
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Romans, Xii. 3. 

They who agree with Mr. Darby in his opinions concerning the 
Mediatoria! office of Chrift, which he defends in oppofition to Dr, 
Prieftley, will derive new firmnefs to their conviction, and new vigour 
to their hopes, from this excellent difcourfe. Even thofe who con- 
tinue to differ from the ingenious writer, will readily applaud the 
liberality of his fpirit, the clearnefs of his reafoning, and the ele. 

ance of his diction. 

We fincerelycongratulate the Bifhop of Norwich on the dittin- 
guifhed abilities and welb directed zeal of the preachers who have 
appeared at his primary Vifitation. ‘The folid and moft honourable 
interefts of the eftablifhed church will, doubtlefs, be fecured and 
promoted by the future exertions of a Bifhop, who, we hear, is a 
f{cholar without pedantry, and a difciplinarian without harfhnefs, and 
who unites the manners of a gentleman, with the principles of a 
Chriftian. From the judicious exercife of his authority, and the fa. 
lutary influence of his example, fuch a man has a right to expett a 
very high degree of moral and intelle€tual improvement in the clergy 
of his diocefe. 

Of this learned and pious Prelate, they, indeed, who adopt, and 
they who reject the fpeculative tenets which he is folicitous to fup- 
port, "will fay, with equal juftice and equal ardour, 
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ERRATA in our laft. 


P. 163, 1. ro, take the a from before ‘ tranflation,’ and place before § tranflator,” in 
the line following. 

w~ 164, in the wore, for * Lucans,” r. Lacaris. 

mm 166, par. 2, 1.7, for ‘v. 11,’ r. 12. 

— 170, Notes, 1.1, for ‘ under,’ r. render. 

— 176, (in the article of Lemon’s Etymology) |. 16. for § pend, end,” 1. geud, eud, 

Ib. 1. 17, for ‘ Dotor,” r, Dr—, i. e. the two firft letters of Druid, or d’er, and eud. 

— 179, par. 3, |. 4, for ‘1 John, 2.” r. Fobni, 2. 

— 183, 1, 5. from bottom, tor * Muflelmen’, r, Muffelmans. 

== 1093, 1 1 and 2, for ‘ his,’ r. this. 

— 199) par $, from 1758 to 1768, there is fome miftake in the figures, but they 
are exactly copied from Mr, Coxe’s book, 

— 204, (in the article of The My/frery bid, &c.) 1.13 of that art, for * which is the 
refult,’ r. * which im the refult, 

m= 205, par. 2, 1. 1, for * thofe,’ r. thefe. 

— 209, (in the art. of Booth on Paedobaptifm) 1. 7 of that art. for *‘ Mr, Forbes,’ t% 
Mr. Tombes. 

— 216, 1. 5, for *‘ Hygrometer,” r. Hygrometers; and the fame |, 27. 

-— 223, Art. 16, add 2 wo/s. 

= 224, for * pruriancy,” r. pruriency. 

—= 232, Art. 42, 1. 25, after ‘ Scrupulous,” add as, 

— 237, |. 17, for ‘ only wherein,’ r. wherein only, 

— 238, 1.2, * July 30,” is wrong printed, by exaétly copying the title-page of the 
fermon, where it fhould have been July 29. 

Ib. 1}. 12, for ‘ Moreover,’ r. whenever. 

— 239, 1. 7. for * forrowful,” r. fhameful. 

Tb, 1.8, for * dilate,’ r. delineate. 

~~ 240, 1, 2, for * Fowle’s,’ r, Zowde’s. 
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